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The  Operation  of  Personal  Shopping  Bureaus 

A  Survey  of  the  Most  Effective  Methods  of  Conducting  a 
Service  Which  Can  Build  Substantial  Consumer  Good  Will 
By  The  Biireau  of  Research  and  Information 


The  XUM  her  <»f  I’ersonal  Shoi)i)ing  Bureaus  lias 
increased  rajndly  during  the  past  few  years  and 
the  ini])()rtance  of  such  I)ureaus  in  promoting 
sales  is  receiving  considerable  attention  bf)th  from 
stores  which  operate  them  and  from  stores  that  do 
not.  It  seems  tt>  he  the  general  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  oper¬ 
ation  «if  Personal  Shopping 
Bureaus  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  strengthens  the  good 
will  of  a  store  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  sales 
promotion.  It  does  this  by 
making  the  customer’s  re¬ 
lations  with  the  store  as 
personal  and  intimate  as 
possible. 

In  the  old  days  when 
both  stores  and  communi¬ 
ties  were  small  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  merchant  to 
know  his  customers,  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their 
wants  and  needs,  and  to 
gain  their  good  will  and 
loyalty  because  of  this  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  their 
every-day  life.  Today,  in 
our  large  cities  with  their 
great  retail  establishments 
em])loying  tlnnisands  of 
workers  it  is  impossible  to 
have  these  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  customers  be¬ 
cause  of  changed  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  every¬ 
where  evident. 

Progressive  merchants, 
however,  realizing  the  val¬ 
ue  of  good  will  and  the 
harmonious  relations  of 
customers  to  a  store,  have 
endeavored  to  retain  them  through  one  medium  or 
another.  Perhaps  no  department  in  a  store  can  do 
more  to  accomplish  this  than  the  Personal  Shoj)- 
ping  Bureau.  Stores  operating  such  dei)artments 
tell  favorable  stories  of  how  this  confidence  and 
lovaltv  have  been  built  up  and  made  secure  for  their 
store  in  innumerable  instances.  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  publish  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  this  in  a  booklet  given  tf»  their 
customers  entitled  “What  is  Filene's  Personal  Ser¬ 
vice.” 

Perplexity 

“Take  the  example  of  the  .Armenian  family  which 
came  to  Filene's  on  their  second  dav  in  .America. 


The  two  women  in  the  millinery  shop  had  tried 
on  dozens  of  hats,  and  the  girls  were  still  to  come. 
The  man  lot)ked  perplexed.  He  had  come  from 
.Armenia  ten  years  before.  His  wife,  sister  and 
two  daughters  had  seen  .America  for  the  first  time 
only  the  preceding  day.  They  hardly  knew  him.  He 
had  become  .American ;  he 
was  naturalized,  he  spoke 
.American,  looked  .American 
and  felt  .American ;  he  had 
l)rospered  and  taken  root. 
I'or  a  long  time  he  had 
been  trying  to  get  his 
family  over. 

“Here  they  were  in 
•America.  When  the  man 
saw  his  family  again,  in¬ 
stead  of  feeling  completely 
happy,  his  heart  was  near¬ 
ly  broken,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  what  his  neighbors 
would  think,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  his  beautiful 
•American  restaurant.  He 
even  half  believed  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  which  their  liveli¬ 
hood  depended,  would  be 
ruined,  because  his  family 
so  obviously  did  not  belong. 

“The  millinery  salesgirl 
was  entirely  bewildered. 
The  ordinary  difficulties  of 
her  job.semed  easy  com¬ 
pared  to  this  one.  For  these 
.Armenian  women  wore 
their  hair  down  their  backs 
in  thick  braids.  The  girls 
still  wore  handkerchiefs 
around  their  heads.  The 
hats  simply  did  not  fit,  and 
looked  ridiculous.  The 
floor  manager  broke  up 
the  impasse  by  telephoning  for  a  shopping  expert 
from  the  Personal  Service  Bureau,  who  saw  at  once 
that  the  prol)lem  was  not  to  be  solved  bv  beginning 
with  hats. 

.All  Made  Over 

“So  first,  they  had  their  hair  done  up  a  I'ameri- 
caine,  the  wife,  the  aunt,  and  Sweet  Sixteen — mar¬ 
celled  and  dressed  to  suit  their  faces.  All  had  beau¬ 
tiful  hair.  The  twelve-year-old  was  taken  to  the 
“Bobber”  Shop.  When  the  girls  took  a  final  apprais¬ 
ing  look  in  the  mirror,  there  were  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  the  little  one.  The  older  sister  was  the  only  one 
of  the  new  arrivals  who  could  speak  English. 

“  ‘Mv  little  sister  savs  she  doesn’t  want  to  look 


rHIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  ^‘Operation  of  Personal 
Shopping  Bureaus"  which  will  appear 
in  THE  BULLETIN.  A  study  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  many 
stores  which  were  interested  in  knowing,  what 
other  stores  were  doing  in  the  field  of  per¬ 
sonal  shopping,  and  in  improving  their  own 
methods. 

The  information  contained  in  these  articles 
was  secured  from  twenty  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops  through  the  medium  of 
questionnaires  and  additional  information  was 
gathered  through  interviews  with  the  heads 
of  Personal  Shopping  Bureaus  and  Mail 
Order  Departments  in  stores  in  metropolitan 
New  York.  The  stores  studied  were  selected 
because  of  their  reputation  for.  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  adoption  of  modern  meth¬ 
ods.  Hence  these  articles  should  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  operation  of  Personal  Shopping 
Bureaus  in  some  of  the  best  stores  in  the 
country. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  smaller  stores  which 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  Personal  Shopping 
Bureau  will  gain  valuable  ideas  from  these 
articles  which  can  be  used  in  improving  ser¬ 
vice  and  promoting  better  relations  between 
their  customers  and  the  store. 

WILLIAM  A.  FITZGERALD, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information. 
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jdttiy,”  she  translated,  ‘for  fear  the  Turks  will 

come' and  j^et  her.’ 

“Her  mother  had  had  so  many  narrow  escapes 
she  had  done  everything  to  make  lierself  look  as 
uglv  as  i)Ossible  in  face  and  figure.  All  were  beau¬ 
tiful  women. 

".\fter  their  hair  was  dressed,  tlie  Personal  Ser¬ 
vice  shopper  advised  them  to  begin  their  sluipping 
adventure  in  the  underwear  shop.  'I'heir  own 
undergarments  as  neat  as  wax.  with  two-yard 
sleeves  and  row's  of  cross-stitching,  would  never, 
never  do  under  the  flat  chemise  dresses  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  None  w'ore  corsets,  although  the  little 
one  had  on  st>mething  like  a  Ferris  w’aist.  And  so 
thev  liought  American  underw'ear,  and  jmt  it  right 
on.  IIc)W  they  laughed  at  union  suits. 

Nothin}!  For}rotten 

“Netlier  underwear,  corsets  fitted,  and  brassieres, 
and  outer  underwear;  and  then  on  to  the  dress 
shops,  where  each  got  at  least  one  dress  of  every 
tv]>e — for  morning,  afternoon,  sports,  dinner  and 
evening,  'fhev  got  motor  coats,  shojiping  suits  with 
o\erldouses.  Stockings  and  shoes,  too;  these  they 
enioyed  buying;  foreigners,  everywhere,  like  Amer¬ 
ican  .'hoes.  The  shoes  they  came  in  were  all  alike, 
liigh  black  laced  leather  boots.  The  shoes  they 
bought  were  all  low,  with  straps,  all  subtly  differ¬ 
ent.  pretty  and  interesting. 

"I'inally  they  returned  to  the  hat  shop,  and  this 
time  they  had  no  trouble  finding  lovely,  becoming 
hats  at  once. 

“'fhe  little  girl  wanted  to  i)ut  her  party  dress 
right  on.  but  her  'hopiiing  advisor  e.xplained  that  it 
would  not  be  suitable  for  shopping,  and  dressed  the 
little  bobbed  brunette,  instead,  in  her  new  blue 
middy  dress  and  simple  hat  with  streamers.  This 
same  youngster  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  wdto 
wanted  to  take  her  old  clothes  along,  ‘to  remember 
by.’  The  other  three  wore  their  new'  suits  and 
overblouses,  although  their  first  impulse,  too,  was 
to  init  on.  at  once,  the  jirettiest  and  dressiest  things. 
The  shopping  advisor  took  jiains  to  see  they  got 
none  nf  the  overtrimmed,  flimsy  underwear  and 
flashy,  light-colored  satins,  which  well-meaning  but 
unsophisticated  foreigners  often  buy  for  their  first 
-American  clothes.  .And  she  set  them  further  on  the 
right  track,  by  i>roviding,  not  only  the  right  clothes, 
but  what  is  efiually  imjiortant,  the  knowledge  of 
how  and  when  to  w'ear  them. 

A  New  Family 

“When  the  man  of  the  family  came  back  a  few 
hours  later  to  the  Personal  Service  Bureau  on  the 
lialconv,  he  said  ‘You  told  me  they  would  meet  me 
here.’ 

’’  ‘But  here  they  are,’  we  told  him. 

“He  did  not  know  them.  There  w'ere  tears  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  kissed  his  wife.  .And  he  insisted  w'e  had 
made  his  family  better  Americans  than  all  the  nat¬ 
uralization  papers  in  the  country  could.  We  are 
sure  they  will  make  good  .Americans,  too,  for  he 
confided  to  us  that  they  had  all  sat  up  until  after 
midnight  the  night  before  making  plans  for  educa¬ 
tion. 


“The  Personal  Service  Bureau  did  not  withdraw 
its  friendly  interest  in  these  new  .Americans  after 
helping  them  w'ith  their  initial  outfit.  The  girls  have 
been  in  several  times  for  shopping  advice.” 

Besides  l)uilding  up  good  will  and  loyalty  for  an 
organization  a  Personal  Sho])ping  Bureau  in  many 
stores  is  an  important  factor  in  catering  to  the 
wants  of  out-of-town  customers  and  hence  brings 
to  the  store  a  considerable  volume  of  business 
which  otherw'ise  would  go  to  mail-order  houses. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  meeting  mail¬ 
order  com])etition  is  to  offer  customers  w'ho  are 
unable  to  come  to  the  store  the  same  service  w’hich 
the  large  mail-order  houses  afford  them.  This  the 
Personal  Shojiping  Bureau,  either  working  in  con¬ 
junction  witli  tlie  mail-order  departments  *)t  the 
'tore  or  working  inde])endently  where  no  mail-order 
tle])artment  as  such  exists,  can  go  a  long  way 
towards  accomplishing.  .Aside  from  meeting  this 
kind  of  com])etition.  however,  if  Personal  .Sho])ping 
Bureaus  foster  the  harmonious  relations  among  a 
large  number  of  •ustoniers  in  the  stores  and  make 
these  relations  so  ])leasant  and  i)crsonal  and  help¬ 
ful  that  they  develoj)  into  loyal.  ])ermanent  custo¬ 
mers,  then  the  existence  of  these  bureaus  is  justi¬ 
fied  as  a  service  feature  in  the*  store. 

Xnn/her  of  Personal  Shopping  ‘Unreaiis 

Figures  are  not  available  showing  the  number  of 
stores  which  operate  Personal  Shopping  Bureaus, 
but  of  the  thirty-four  stores  to  which  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  twenty  operate  well-organized 
l>ureaus.  Two  stores  replied  that  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  tf»  render  j)ersonal  shopping  service  but 
only  in  a  small  way;  twelve  stores  stated  that  they 
did  not  oj)erate  such  a  service  bureau  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  present  time. 

Shopping  Bureau  Clientele 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  class  of  ])eople 
make  use  of  a  personal  shopping  service.  This  will 
enable  the  merchant  who  is  contemplating  such  a 
dei)artment  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  type 
of  custf)mer  tf)  which  his  store  appeals  would  be 
interested  in  such  a  feature.  In  the  stores  investi¬ 
gated  it  was  found  that  the  character  of  customer 
using  the  personal  'hopi»ing  service  was  as  follows: 


TABLE  SO.  1 

Exclusive  ami  hi^li  middle  class . 5  Stores 

Middle-class . I  stores 

Middle  and  popular  class . 1  store 

Popular  class . 2  stores 

All  classes  in  equal  proportions . 3  stores 


X.  B.  In  several  cases  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  customers  using  this  service  most  fre¬ 
quently  are  those  residing  out  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  patrons 
are  found  to  be  in  the  middle  class  and  exclusive 
class,  for  in  these  classifications  of  customers  will  be 
found  those  who  desire  personal  services  of  this  kind 
and  who  will  trade  with  stores  which  are  equipped 
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to  render  such  services.  The  customers  of  the  popu¬ 
lar-priced  class  prefer  to  buy  where  prices  are  low¬ 
est  and  they  very  rarely  seek  professional  advice 
regarding  their  purchase. 

Personnel  of  the  Shopping  Piureau 

The  work  of  this  bureau  in  all  cases  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  well  trained  woman.  It  is  work 
that  requires  a  woman  interested  in  clothing,  fur¬ 
niture,  interior  decorating,  etc.;  who  has  a  large 
circle  of  social  acquaintances ;  who  can  judge  their 
tastes  accurately ;  wlu^  has  a  pleasing  personality ; 
who  knows  store  merchandise  in  a  general  way 
and  who  has  executive  ability  as  well.  The  success 
of  a  bureau  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  woman  in  charge — upon  her  ability  to 
captivate  the  customers’  interest  and  good  will  so 
that  they  will  feel  that  the  store  has  a  genuine 
personal  interest  in  their  welfare.  Obviously,  a 
woman  of  some  maturity  and  one  having  a  good 
general  cultural  training,  as  well  as  exceptional 
ability,  is  needed.  The  salary  for  the  director  of  this 
bureau  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  through  the  bureau,  but  usually  a  straight 
salary  is  paid  in  preference  to  compensation  on  a 
commission  basis.  Women  who  are  directing  the 
activities  of  successful  bureaus  are  reported  as  re¬ 
ceiving  salaries  running  as  high  as  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  a  year. 

The  firms  answering  the  questionnaire  differ  in 
their  ideas  of  what  the  business  and  academic  train¬ 
ing  of  the  director  should  be.  Their  opinions  are 
given  below. 

TABLE  NO.  2 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING 
1.  At  least  the  completion  of  a  high 


school  course . 7  stores 

2.  Completion  of  college  work  or  at 

least  some  college  work . 7  stores 

3.  No  special  training  necessary  ....  1  store 

BUSINESS  TRAINING 

1.  Store  experience  . .  . .  .  8  stores 

2.  No  business  experience  necessary.  .  2  stores 

3.  Can  be  trained  . 1  store 


1.  More  important  than  school  training  1  store 

We  found  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  people  employed  and  the  type 
of  work  performed  in  the  various  stores  which 
were  included  in  this  study.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  there  is  little  correlation  between  the  size 
of  the  bureau  and  the  size  of  the  store,  and  also 
little  correlation  between  the  character  of  the  work 
done  and  the  size  of  the  store.  Some  of  the  larger 
stores,  in  fact,  have  so  organized  their  activities  that 
what  is  delegated  to  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau 
can  be  handled  by  a  staff  of  two  people.  (In  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  activities  of  a  Personal  Shop¬ 
ping  Bureau  will  be  treated  in  detail.) 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  people, 
including  the  director  of  the  bureau,  which  were 


employed  in  the  stores  analyzed.  The  stores  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  annual  volume  of 
business. 

TABLE  NO.  3 


Store  Dumber 

33 
1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 
32 

34 

14 

15 
18 

19 

20 
21 

24 

25 


Number  of  People 

4 

7 
10 
2 
3 

3 
1 

5 

6 
2 

8 

2  to  6 

4 
4 
6 
8 
1 
4 

3 


The  employees  of  the  bureau,  in  addition  to  the 
director,  are  shoppers  and  clericals.  In  some  bu¬ 
reaus  the  shoppers  do  their  own  clerical  work 
and  their  own  letter  writing.  This  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  the  contact  with  the  customer 
more  personal  than  would  be  the  case  if  special 
correspondents  were  employed.  When  the  work 
of  the  bureau  is  dull  some  stores  transfer  the 
shoppers  to  other  departments.  Salaries  paid  to 
shoppers  range  from  $20  to  $30  a  week  for  be¬ 
ginners. 

It  was  found  that  the  shoppers  in  very  few  in¬ 
stances  are  connected  with  the  service  shopping 
bureau  or  the  comparison  department  of  the 
stores.  In  answer  to  the  question  “Do  shoppers 
from  the  bureau  do  comparison  and  service  shop¬ 
ping  also?”  fourteen  of  the  stores  replied  no, 
while  only  six  replied  yes.  One  store,  however, 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  reports  from  this 
bureau  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  com¬ 
parison  department  in  indicating  what  items  of 
merchandise  are  not  in  stock. 


P/nce  in  Store  Organization 

Our  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
director  of  this  bureau  is  responsible  to  differ¬ 
ent  executives  in  different  organizations.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  to  what  executives  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  bureau  reports  in  the  stores  studied. 

TABLE  NO.  4 

Bureau  is  responsible  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  . 6  stores 

Bureau  is  responsible  to  the  general 

manager . 4  stores 

Bureau  is  responsible  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager . 3  stores 

Bureau  is  responsible  to  an  officer  of 

the  organization . 2  stores 

In  two  other  instances  the  bureau  is  reported 
to  be  a  i)art  of  the  tnail  order  de])artment  and  the 
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director  is  responsible  to  the  head  of  this  depart-  touch  by  using  social  stationery  and  by  having  all 
ment.  As  the  bureau  is  primarily  a  customer’s  letters  written  in  longhand  regardless  of  the  time 


service  department  it  would  ordinarily  come  un¬ 
der  the  general  manager,  the  general  superintend¬ 
ent.  or  the  >u])erintendent  of  service  in  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Advertising  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau 

Before  planning  the  publicity  program  for  a 
Personal  Shopping  Bureau,  the  size  and  character 
of  the  work  which  the  bureau  is  desirous  of  per¬ 
forming  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  P'otir 
of  the  stores  studied  in  the  investigation  give 
little  publicity  to  the  bureau  but  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  to  keep  the 
bureau  before  their  customers.  However,  if  a 
store  wishes  to  develop  this  department  to  a  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  usefulness,  well  planned  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns  must  be  followed.  Many  stores 
have  built  up  their  personal  shopping  bureaus 
around  the  name  of  some  fictitious  individual.  The 
psychology  of  this  practice  is  sound,  as  people 
l)refer  to  address  letters  to  some  person  rather 
than  to  a  store.  The  use  of  a  fictitious  name  lends 
a  strong  aspect  of  personality  to  the  bureau  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  The  choice  of  a  name 
is  an  important  matter  and  not  infrequently  it 
has  taken  several  weeks  to  decide  upon  a  suitable 
one.  It  must  be  short  and  easily  pronounced,  and 
above  all  interesting.  Names  such  as  “Mary  Mil¬ 
es,’’  “Anne  Sawyer,’’  “Marion  Hall’’  and  “Jane 
Snow’’  have  been  successfully  used  by  stores. 

After  a  suitable  name  has  been  adopted,  all 
letters  sent  out  from  the  bureau  are  signed  with 
this  name  and  the  name  is  also  prc»minently  feat¬ 
ured  in  all  publicity,  and  it  is  always  used  by  the 
staff  of  the  bureau  in  answering  ’phone  calls. 

In  stores  where  a  fictitious  name  is  not  made 
use  of,  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  is  used, 
or  each  member  of  the  staff  of  the  bureau  uses 
her  real  name.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wise 
policy  for  a  store  to  adoj)!.  as  the  names  of  people 
in  the  Personal  Shop]>ing  Bureau  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  well  known  to  'customers  through  corres- 
t)<>ndence.  ‘phone  calls  and  advertising.  If  the 
director,  whose  real  name  is  being  used,  resigns 
her  position  and  accepts  a  position  with  another 
firm,  much  of  the  advertising  value  (»f  her  name 
is  lost  and  many  customers  will  probably  trans¬ 
fer  their  ])atronage  to  the  new  store  by  which 
she  is  now  employed.  By  the  use  of  a  fictitious 
name  the  store  safeguards  itself  against  any  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  kind. 

Adi  'ertising  Media 

Letters  sent  out  by  the  bureau,  whether  they 
have  for  their  purpose  the  filling  of  orders  already 
placed,  the  advertising  of  merchandise  or  of  the 
bureau  itself,  should  be  as  informal  and  friendly 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  without  their  ap¬ 
pearing  insincere  or  too  friendly.  They  should  be 
of  the  type  that  women  friends  write  to  each 
other.  One  firm  adds  a  valuable  ])ersonal  informal 


it  takes. 

Twelve  of  the  firms  investigated  use  newspaper 
publicity  to  advertise  the  bureau.  Some  firms  mere¬ 
ly  make  a  note  to  the  effect  that  Miss -  will 

be  personally  glad  to  fill  all  ’phone  or  written  ord¬ 
ers,  while  other  firms  make  a  statement  regarding 
their  policies,  merchandise,  or  fashion  hints,  signed 

by  Miss - .  Such  slogans  as  “Lef  Miss - 

do  your  shopping"  or  “just  write  Miss -  for 

what  you  want”  “It  is  easy  to  shop  with  Miss - 

are  often  used  in  these  ads  and  in  the  direct-by¬ 
mail  advertising  used  by  the  bureau. 

One  firm  reporting  used  the  telephone  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way.  The  tele])hone  can  be  effectively  used  if 
it  is  not  overdone. 

Direct-by-mail  advertising  in  the  form  of  cir¬ 
culars,  booklets,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  publicity  work 
accomplished  through  the  activities  of  the  staff 
with  women’s  clubs,  colleges,  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions,  is  so  closely  linked  up  with  the  activities 
of  the  bureau  that  it  will  be  treated  under  this 
heading  in  the  next  article. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — In  the  second  article  of  this  series, 
which  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  THE 
BULLETIN  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  personal  shop¬ 
ping.  mail  or  telephone  orders,  how  orders  are  filled, 
treatment  of  orders  that  cannot  be  filled,  the  keeping 
of  customers’  records,  the  shopping  for  customer,  the 
supplying  of  interpreters,  and  cooperation  with  outside 
institutions  will  be  treated. 

Study  of  Merchandising  Methods  for 
Shoe  Departments  Undertaken 

An  intensive  study  of  merchandising  methods  in 
the  Shoe  department  is  being  planned  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group.  This  will  be  the  first  of 
a  series  of  similar  studies  which  eventually'  will  be 
made  of  the  most  important  departments  in  the 
mtidern  store.  The  decision  was  reached  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  late  in  July  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  E.  R.  Dibrell,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

The  study  of  merchandising  the  Shoe  department 
will  be  made  directly  in  the  store  by  field  workers 
if  the  plans  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  real¬ 
ized.  It  is  proposed  to  visit  fifteen  stores  during  the 
course  of  the  study. 

Chairman  Dibrell  requested  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Information  to  proceed  with  the  study 
of  the  standardization  of  merchandising  termino¬ 
logy.  This  study  aims  to  define  and  standardize  the 
terms  commonly  used  in  retail  merchandising. 
The  following  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

Chairman,  E.  R.  Dibrell.  Lord  iC  Taylor,  New 
York;  Carl  J.  Bein,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark; 
John  L.  Mench.  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn; 
Phillip  LeBoutillier.  Best  iC  Co..  New  York;  W.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information. 
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The  Idea  Back  of  Advertising 

The  Sale  of  (h)ods  and  the  Promotion  of  the  Merchandise 
Idea  Is  the  Keal  and  Fnndainenlal  Business  of  Retailing 
Hv  Si/ANNF  Brftt,  Sales  l*roinotion  Division 


'‘'After  lie  get  through  with  all  of  our  analyz¬ 
ing  and  charts  and  discussions  on  simplified 
selling — perhaps  we  will  change  our  minds 
about  our  activities  and  start  selling  goods. 
If  e  deal  in  goods,  we  do  not  deal  in  dollars 
and  let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the  business 
of  retailing.’’ — J(}fl\  L.  ME  Mill.. Merchandise 
Manager,  .ibraham  ct  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
Y. 


Daniel  holmes  welcomed  his  customers  in 
1S3S  at  the  door  of  his  little  shop  on  Magazine 
Street.  New  Orleans.  La.  The  store  was  open 
only  five  months  a  }ear.  It  was  a  trading  post  on 
an  old  Indian  trail. 

Here  and  there  all  over  the  Lhiited  States  were 
similar  trading  ])osts  where  profitable  bargaining 
was  done.  There  was  Hager  iN  Brothers  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa.,  which  was  not  only  a  trading  ])ost  hut 
a  people's  hank.  The  Hager  store  was  called  the 
Hager  Tra<ling  Post  and  out  of  this  grew  not  only 
a  large  store,  hut  the  hanking  institution  known  as 
the  Parmer's  Bank. 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes."  the  Glad¬ 
ding  Dry  Goods  Company  of  Providence  established 
itself  in  1766.  It  was  known  as  the  largest  and  best 
"shop”  in  Providence. 

There  was  .\dam  Gimbel,  who  in  1842  had  his 
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Hager  &  Bro.  Advertisement  from  “Lancaster  Gazette 
and  Farmers’  Register,”  Oct.  9  1821 


trading  post  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  sold  on  the 
exchange  basis — furs  and  produce  in  exchange  for 
dry  goods. 

Good  Did  Days 

Those  were  the  "good  old  days  "  when  the  mer- 
amhitious,  who  came  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  teach 
school  to  the  youngsters  of  New  York  City.  Trad¬ 
ing  had  .greater  fascination  for  him  than  education. 
Today  his  little  store  would  have  been  called  a 
s|)ecialty  lace  shop,  and  it  was  here  that  the  John 
W’anamaker  New  York  store  originated. 

Those  were  the  "good  old  days"  when  the  mer¬ 
chant  stood  at  the  door  and  personally  welcomed 
his  customers,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  him  by 
name.  This  has  grown  into  Direct  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
.States  has  the  store  been  so  truly  an  institution  as 
in  those  early  days,  for  here  history  was  made  and 
the  financial  and  political  issues  of  the  day  were 
settled. 

■Mmost  one  hundred  years  have  passed.  In  this 
time  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of 
merchandise  advertising  from  selling  by  jiersoiial 
contact  to  selling  by  the  written  word  to  hundreds 
wh(»  have  similar  tastes  and  standards  of  living. 
In  those  early  days  a  man  was  merely  a  “shop 
keeper"  unless  he  imported  European  goods.  Only 
those  owners  of  stores  were  called  merchants  who 
went  to  Europe  twice  a  year  and  purchased  goods. 
They  themselves  filled  the  orders  of  their  customers. 

Early  Advertisinji 

Just  a  glance  at  a  few  lines  of  *Mexander  Turney 
Stewart's  announcement  following  his  statement 
that  he  is  about  to  offer  for  sale  at  "wholesale  and 
retail  a  big  assortment  of  Irish  linens,  lawns.  French 
cambrics,  damasks,  etc."  for  he  adds  an  "N.  B." 
as  follows;  "The  aliove  gooils  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  bought  for  cash  and  will  he  sold  on 
reasonable  terms  to  those  who  will  please  favour 
me  with  their  command.”  This  is  the  beginning 
of  "Merchandise  Advertising.'’ 

There  was  no  need  at  this  time  f<w  “Institutional 
Advertising";  the  trading  post  itself  was.  together 
with  the  church  and  the  country  tavern,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  community  civic  center. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  great  competition  and 
questionable  methods,  and  out  of  the  confusion 
arose  a  few  leaders  in  department  store  develop¬ 
ment,  men  with  vision  and  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Merchandise  advertising  methods  came  under  close 
scrutiny  and  criticism.  Hit  or  miss  methods  are 
slowly  giving  way  to  an  intellegent  direction  under 
deliberate  analytical  studied  methods,  hut  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  dejiartment  store  owners  still  goes  on.  The 
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tendency  is  to  deal  too 
closely  with  results  and 
vast  collections  of  meth¬ 
ods  rather  than  dealing 
intelligently  with  the  idea 
hack  of  advertising. 

Goo«la  Paramount 

John  L.  Mench,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
his  stirring  speech  at  the 
Store  Managers’  Division 
Convention  at  Atlantic 
City,  said :  “After  we  get 
through  with  all  of  our 
analyzing  and  charts  and 
discussions  on  simplified 
selling — perhaps  we  will 
change  our  minds  about 
our  activities  and  start 
selling  goods.  We  deal  in 
goods,  we  do  not  deal  in 
dollars  and  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  in  the 
business  of  retailing.” 

This  is  a  clear,  honest 
statement  of  the  idea  back 
of  advertising.  Naturally 
in  the  constantly  multi¬ 
plying  complexities  of  liv¬ 
ing,  confusion  arises  on 
the  question  of  methods 
and  at  times  merchants 
are  so  involved  in  methods 
and  devices  that  the  idea 
of  “dealing  in  goods,  not 
in  dollars”  is  lost. 

Early  Writings 

It  is  a  curious  and 
amusing  fact  that  the  first 
man  to  write  a  boolc  on 
merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  should  also  be  the 

author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  fiction  The  next  man  who  interpreted  advertising  was 
that  has  survived  time  and  will  survive  as  long  as  John  Wanainaker.  Standards  of  living  changed, 
the  human  mind  hungers  for  romance.  That  man  The  public  to  which  the  store  must  sell  constantly 
was  Daniel  De  Foe,  the  author  of  "Robinson  fluctuated.  John  Wanamaker  saw  that  selling  the 
Crusoe.”  stime  as  idea  meant  more  than  selling  spools  of 

“Robinson  Crusoe”  has  never  been  forgotten,  thread  and  cambric  needles.  He  saw  the  store  as 
De  Foe’s  book.  “The  Complete  English  Trades-  an  integral  i)art  of  community  life.  He  pictured 
man  For  Apprentices."  written  in  17<S().  is  unknown,  it  as  an  institution,  consequently  he  began  to  sell 
nevertheless  this  liook  once  had  its  place  in  the  the  store  as  a  great  unit  of  “Service”  to  the  corn- 
thinking  world  of  merchants  and  wove  another  munity. 

pattern  in  the  fal^ric  of  advertising  and  brought  Selling  the  Idea 

a  few  merchants  l)ack  to  idea.  'I'he  Wanamaker  copy  was  original.  It  was  an 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  next  man  to  add  innovation.  It  dealt  not  with  material  things  but 
a  different  pattern.  He  originated  a  sort  of  code  with  the  idea  back  of  things.  Here  and  there  in 
ot  ethics.  Whether  or  not  Franklin  was  sound  in  other  large  stores  were  kindred  minds  who  saw 
his  conclusions  is  not  to  be  discusserl  here,  but  at  the  value  of  selling  idea  a>  well  as  selling  the  ma- 
least  he  had  originated  a  new  kind  of  co])y.  terial  thing.  These  men  were  pioneers  opening  a 


...vi-.o  ui. ,  .  r-ood  t.ncoi.ri'.gciv.ent  tor  a:X 

If.cii  t.orn  J  ivli.rt  that  the  i>r.ip!e  p  . . 

i.i  uc.e  with  t.'-.c  jcjcicingi  longer.  Inquuc  ot  the  ..  i.iuc.... 

'  j  U  S  T  1  M  p  o  R  r  E  D.  ^  .V. 

Xr.TJ  TO  SOLD  CHEAPt  FOR  CASH  OKLV, 

A  T  V 

^  BENJA^vIIN  and  ED\V.\RD  TIIURBER’s 

^  Shop',  r.tthe  Si-'-.s  rf  the  Bunch  of  Ctaixtt  .and  Lv«ii,  in  Nortii  -r.-uvidencf  ; 

XAto-c  .•»!  A.rortnicnt  oi  liiiu:  .' and  India  Goxli  ;  ur.d  all  IC-ii  o  oJ  V/e:;  i".u:aCio  jd>  ol  t:.s 

Lcll  itnalitiei,  and  ut  liie  I’li’-c*. 

y?  _  . 

\».l  wlipr'S'.  j-ronic  in  gcr.fruh  both  in  town  and  country,  iiavc  b^fn  i-lttl  .1  hcr.-uif»ire  to  favor 
thou  w'.t  i  thtir  ..HSom  ;  ti.  lellii:  a:CoiuinuRnc'!thcre<’t',  .C  tiT-Tu  titc  puhii:  that  isey  vviil  rn-lea-  W 

vfir  to  :'r!l  ih-  f -li.jwiiiy  a;t.  riu  a>  cheap  by  retail,  ai  any  or  per; ai.s  wi.aifocvar,  either  in 

^  Ncw-Yoik,  Eultjn,  cr  P.'n.der.ce. —  - 

\T  T'EST-IXDI  A  and  Ntw-J  rVjart  pan,  pintrs,  quart  Ini'ic-.s,' B.oid  cloihi.  Oeim.in  fet,^.  ^ 
Jg;  VV  Er.glai.  1  rum.  I  three  pint  ditto,  bter  aii.l  wiiicj  ^rr.r:.ii  uffuiti.i.-r.t  of 

I.o.if  rindhrcw*  fiigrr.  |  fints,  porrmittri  an.l  hc.gn'..|  for  Ihirting  .tii.l  .rpiunin^. 

w Bed  ir.elatfe',  rir- i.l  co!*':;.  '  Block-tin  tec  p..i«.  Ta'olc  and  icu' Doar.ai.  Holi.ui  U.  Siik  and  VJ 

Q  Bohtu  tea  v»e...'Ji:lcd.  fpoon.!.  j  linen  handkerchief*.  ^ 

W  ll..(ton  chucolritc.  Fh.iu'.  Al’.'J  of  tin  w»ie,  vir.  Gallon  C\inl>iicks  end  lamii  of  different^ 

55(  I'lencli  indiijo,  ■ufirranted.  Bteilure-i,  two  qmit  ditto:!  analitie*.  Si 

Vf  Cotton  wool.  Coil-Kilh.  pint  ditto;  laige  colfee  pots, .  .Viciu  unil  boy*  iiati; 

w  C'ir.r..'.mon,c!o  ’«'.,  m.i.c,  n.if;ncg*,  'Mall  ditto  •  lamp*,  c.iii»iitfr*,|  W, alien*  chip-hats.  >s? 


w  C'ir.r..'.mon,c!o  ’«'.,  m.i.c,  n.if;ncg*,  'Mali  ditto  •  lamp*,  c.iiiiiiitfr*,j  W, alien*  chip-hats. 

O  tonarin.!',  .  .i.iiis,  p'R-.-r  and  rumiels,  laiica  pans,  grater*, i  Sorted  fewiugliilt.  Snail.  Gimp.  '  ju 
Q  pepiier.  pe-pper  boat*.  1  Side  and  Worllvd  nsiito.  ^ 

gSpeniia-C'eti.  Alhkn.  Ca.itiin.  Fine  delft 'punch  howl*  of  allj  Stay  triminings,  braid,  cord,  and 
35{  t'lnneric.  0.ini.aini!r  fi.i-v.i<.  I  urt*  :  .Aid  an  airortment  ofi  buckram.  Whalebone. 

SnJ  R'nib  ul'i.  C.  lor.  lljcr  of  I  tea  cup*  and  lauccrs.  IRibbcns.  Woiliens  and  clulurcn*  ^ 

gKcimdone.  Roll  .iitto.  .Ail  j  Aone  ware,  via.  Large  and >  fan*.  '■j;-* 

Juniptr  beri  .e*.  Re  l-wood.  )  linall  butter  jiot*.  Large  and  Wide  and  narrow  qualities.  v  ' 

i  o.r  woo,l.  Vnik  Infcuit.  j  fmall  jugg*.  Gaiioom.  Wide  and  r.  inow  tape i.  ;  ^ 

Voivdei ,  dist,  lead,  and  Hints.  The  heil  Plnladelphia  earthen,  viz.  Euglilh  thread.  liulUn  J  and  Cuiii-  1-s 
^Cop'wias.  Lamp  .inil  fwret  oil.  ni\lk.  p.an»,  platters  and  plates  biick  ditto. 

^  Choice  cotton  and  wool  c  iidt.  of  all  fixe*  ;  quart  and  pi^  TwiA  and  metal  buttons. 
w  Poland  Sieve  and  ticvc  mugs,  .and  pipkinl.  Glals  aud  brafs  llecve  buttons. 

^  bottom*.  Cyder  glailes.  Jack  Iwives  of  all  Snuif-boxes.  Kippen  *  litui:.  o 

J^-by  9  and  6  by  8  window  Uafe.  Iites.  Calls  of  kniren  and  fork*.  Brofaknobcaiidleilic’.t. 

^  Womens  heels.  Men*  iatia.  Snddlers  ware,  vie.  Star  up  ii  uni,  Pinin  ditto.  ChHl  and  I't  clt  locks.  ;.k 
^  Tarks.  Awl  bladiis.  Spinnel.  curb  and  friaifle  bitts, colt*  bitts.  Padlocks.  Iron  wire. 

^Rotin.  Shoe  kives,  liainaMi*,  lace,  large  and  Qlialt  white  fets,j Cod  and  chalk  lines.  Kilii-htwiks.  v-y 

0111.  ei  *,  Ihrers,  fciffirs.  j  womens  '.timips  ;  web,  wft  and  Pins,  needles,  thimhir,,  bi.cis  jt>' s 

''J  VV'ritini;  p'qier.  ink  powder.  I  chtife  nail*  ;  horlc,  chad*,  and  Intrp*,  maixmo  irons,  double 
C.'ewel  and  canvas.  .  *  I  cart  whips.  i  and  fingle  wr'..!.  -!  gnutcis,  fea.  itk. 

^  Ooiihle  tens,  large  hoard  aai'.i, '  Bibl^  tedaments,  rpcDlng books,  ling  wax,  .i.vl  h.,f 
’-*f  fir.Jl  diao ;  ciapboarJ  and|  primiVs,  Uc.  Chilciicn's  bead.,  of  ail  colour*. 

w  (hingle  ditto.  Tacks  and  brads :  Lar^  and  fmall  tteth  combs.  Spectacles.  Shwc  and  knee  buckle*,  w 

of  all  forts.  ;  Poettet  combs.  Cotfeemill*.  Shirt  l>ultur.<>.  H  ami  I L  hin.'es.  r 


Shirt  l>ultur.<>.  H  ami  ^  L  hinges.  ^ 


Gi  le.  Iliui  hemp  bed  cords.  irt  yngpans.  J  Thumb  laiciit-:.  p’nt  bottics. 

Cro  vn  flip.  1  Tiiiety  and  faniii.  Shalloons  of  Lamp  black.  Knitting  needles. 

An  affortincnt  of  pewter,  v.z.  |  all  ions.  Caliinlencoes.  1  Black  ball.  Po.natum,  tc. 'Ac. 


Advertisement  by  the  original  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Stitre  in  Providence,  R.  /.,  1766 
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new  country  for  exploration  and  development. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  began  to  sell  idea 
in  addition  to  merchandise.  In  this  later  period  of 
development  other  stores  which  value  ideas  as 
well  as  material  things  are  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  of  Detroit,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Saks  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,,  of  New 
York. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  department  store 
publicity  has  suffered  from  its  natural  limitations 
— the  limitations  that  come  from  fixed  habits  of 
thinking.  Studying  the  earliest  development  avail¬ 
able  we  find  that  this  cramping  limitation  of  a 
fixed  and  traditional  habit  of  thinking  has  brought 
about  much  of  the  struggle  and  confusion  of  the 
present  time. 

Looking  Ahead 

Another  limitation,  caused  by  the  fixed  habit 
of  thinking,  has  been  the  belief  that  department 
store  publicity  must  of  necessity  bring  only  day  to 
day  results  and  that  the  department  store  can  not 
aim  at  any  distant  goal  as  can  a  manufacturer, 
but  must  bring  in  tangible  results  today  in  profit 
and  increased  volume  tomorrow. 

All  of  these  fixed  habits  of  believing  in  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  are  superficially  true,  but  out  of 
them  grows  constant  confusion  of  system. 

The  last  two  years  have  unfolded  a  refreshing 
new  development.  The  idea  is  being  expressed  in 
a  new  form,  called  for  want  of  a  better  definition, 
“Institutional  Advertising”  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  “Merchandise  Advertising.”  It  was  the  same 
idea  set  forth  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  again  carried  on 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  again  by  John  Wanamaker, 
and  numerous  merchants  throughout  the  country 
whose  vision  is  broad  enough  to  grasp  the  great 
fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  new  world  in  which 
mind  and  its  ideas  are  dominant.  A  simple  illus¬ 
tration  proves  this  to  be  true. 

Three  strong  competitive  factors  threaten  the 
department  store  today  and  they  are  likely  to 
continue.  One  is  the  house  to  house  canvasser; 
second  is  the  mail  order  house ;  and  third  is  the 
small  specialty  shop.  To  meet  this  competition 
varied  methods  are  being  devised — better  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising  and  more  intelligent  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  based  on  “Service.” 

What  is  the  real  interpretation  of  this  service 
in  the  customer’s  mind?  In  the  first  place,  it  means 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  for  a  dollar.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  means  economy  of  time  in  buying.  Third¬ 
ly,  it  means  making  buying  the  most  stimulating 
part  of  the  customer’s  adventure  of  supplying  her 
needs. 

At  the  Crossroads 

The  customer  in  this  quest  has  come  to  the  cross¬ 
roads  where  she  is  met  by  a  guide  post  and  on  the 
arms  of  this  guide  post  are  written  directions.  She 
is  intrigued  instantly  by  what  these  by-roads  have 
to  offer. 

For  instance:  the  mail  order  house  brings  into 
the  home,  by  means  of  the  mail,  an  illustrated 
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catalog  of  merchandise.  She  can  sit  down  in  her 
leisure  moments,  having  nothing  else  to  distract 
her  attention.  In  the  reading  of  the  catalog  one 
desire  after  another  is  stimulated.  Originally  she 
wanted  one  thing,  but  as  she  turns  the  pages  of 
the  catalog  she  finds  other  merchandise  that  she 
feels  she  must  have.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter 
to  sit  down  and  request  the  mail  order  house  to 
supply  her  needs.  This  is  “Service”  in  the  mind 
of  the  customer. 

Supposing  that  she  takes  the  other  by-road  de¬ 
signated  “House  to  house  canvasser.”  Here  the 
experience  is  more  complicated.  Much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  personality  and  selling  ability  of  the  can¬ 
vasser  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  customer 
and  hold  her  by  his  clever  display  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  he  offers.  If  he  can  do  this,  the 
distractions  of  the  home  do  not  weaken  his  sales 
argument  or  lessen  his  appeal.  Here  again  is  the 
customer’s  idea  of  “Service”  satisfied,  for  buying 
has  become  tremendously  interesting. 

Making  Buying  Interesting 

Let  us  go  further  on  the  road  and  we  come  to 
the  small  community  shop  with  two  or  three  well 
trained  clerks  whose  selling  ability  is  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  lines  of  merchandise.  Here  again  the 
customer  interprets  what  “Service”  means  to  her. 
It  is  easy  to  buy,  her  attention  is  not  distracted, 
the  transaction  in  itself  is  simple,  time  is  saved 
and  the  whole  process  of  purchasing,  in  which 
the  customer  herself  occupies  the  center  of  the 
picture  all  the  time,  is  convincing. 

Now  let  us  examine  closely  the  mental  reaction 
of  the  customer  in  the  department  store.  What  is 
the  modern  merchant’s  interpretation  of  “Service” 
as  set  forth  in  institutional  advertising? 

Is  the  merchant  selling  his  idea  of  service,  or 
is  he  selling  the  customer’s  idea  of  service?  The  cash 
customer  buying  a  spool  of  thread  will  tell  you 
she  goes  through  a  complicated  process.  The  cash 
customer  or  the  charge  customer  investing  from 
$25.00  to  $125.00  in  apparel  says  she  dreads  the 
ordeal  of  coping  with  the  intricacies  of  hidden  mer¬ 
chandise  behind  mahogany  cases  and  indifferent 
sales  people.  Buying  is  no  longer  an  adventure  full 
of  romance  and  color  and  stimulation.  The  average 
women’s  ready-to-wear  department  in  the  large 
store  is  too  dependent  on  the  personality  and  wit 
of  its  sales  personnel.  This  is  disastrous.  It  is  the 
merchandise  itself  which  the  cutomer  wants  to  see. 
It  is  the  merchandise  itself  which  is  the  source  of 
stimulation  of  desire.  It  is  right  at  this  point  that 
the  competition  of  the  house  to  house  canvasser 
is  strongest,  and  why?  Because  executives  are 
selling  their  traditional  fixed  idea  of  method  in¬ 
stead  of  analyzing  and  understanding  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  idea  of  buying  goods.  The  next  step  in 
department  store  development  must  be  how  to 
make  “buying”  interesting. 

The  New  Publicity 


At  present  the  department  store’s  idea  of  “Ser¬ 
vice”  is  externalized  in  such  new  forms  as  per- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Lazy  Dollars  Never  Yet  Cured  a  Sick  Business 

A  Merchant  Tells  Why  Our  Dollars  Must  Work  as  Hard  as 
Their  Masters  If  the  Goal  of  Success  Is  to  Be  Reached 
By  E.  S.  Kinnear,  President,  The  Boston  &  Big  Store  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


WHEN  I  entered  the  dry  goods  field  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  did  not  know  gingham  from  per¬ 
cale.  After  ten  years  experience  and  study  of 
the  business  I  sometimes  think  I  know  less  about 
it  now. 

No  merchant  should  permit  himself  to  become 
satisfied  with  his  business.  To  pat  himself  on  the 
back  because  he  is  doing  just  an  ordinary  job  is 
very  much  like  hanging  out  the  “welcome”  sign  to 
Old  Man  Trouble. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  write  about 
the  business  of  retailing.  I  do  not  want  to  create 
the  impression  that  I  think  I  have  mastered  its 
difficulties.  I  am  a  student  of  retail  distribution 
and  I  love  the  game.  I  may  never  get  to  the  top, 
but  few  men  will  have  had  more  fun  or  worked 
more  hours  a  day  than  I  have  since  I  chose  the 
dry  goods  field  for  my  life  work  ten  years  ago. 

A  Sick  Business 

We  started  a  decade  ago  with  a  very  sick  busi¬ 
ness — and  cured  it  of  its  disease.  That  disease  was 
“Lazy  Dollars.”  We  have  established  a  chain  of 
eight  stores  and  have  owned  and  operated  several 
other  stores  during  that  period  which  were  disposed 
of  because  they  were  not  the  kind  of  store  which 
can  make  money. 

I  doubt  that  the  shrewdest  man  in  the  world  could 
make  money  in  an  “impossible”  store — one  in 
which  all  conditions  were  against  him  and  against 
money  making. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  establish  the  right  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  business.  A  very  careful  survey  of 
equipment,  location,  personality  and  policy  is 
essential. 

When  Money  Works 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  you  cannot  make  money  on 
one  dollar — if  you  do  not  know  how  to  coax  one 
dollar  to  work  hard  for  you,  you  cannot  make 
money  on  $100,000  or  any  other  amount.  The 
principle  of  operating  with  money  is  always  the 
same  whether  you  have  much  or  little. 

I  believe  it  actually  is  easier  to  make  a  profit  on 
one  dollar  than  it  is  on  $100,000.  The  larger  the 
amount  at  your  disposal,  the  more  effort  and  in¬ 
genuity  is  required  to  keep  it  at  work.  Most  men 
who  fail  in  business,  fail  not  because  of  lack  of 
capital  but  because  they  can’t  make  friends  with 
hard  work  and  have  not  the  faculty  for  leadership. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  analyze  why  they  make  the 
dollar  round?  It  seems  to  me  that,  so  far  as  the 
retailer  is  concerned,  dollars  are  round  so  that  we 
can  keep  them  rolling  back  and  forth  to  market  just 
as  many  times  as  possible  each  year ;  so  that  we  can 
try  to  make  a  profit  on  both  parts  of  the  triji — on 


the  sale  of  the  goods  and  on  the  cash  discount. 
That  cash  discount,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  whole  transaction  of  turn¬ 
over  on  each  dollar. 

Active  Profits 

If  I  were  starting  in  business  again  or  if  I  were 
established  in  business  and  felt  that  I  had  not  mas¬ 
tered  the  problem  of  financing  my  store,  including 
taking  every  discount  to  which  I  was  entitled,  I 
would  take  out  of  the  business  each  month  the  net 
profit  I  had  earned  on  each  sales  dollar  and  put 
that  money  in  a  separate  bank  away  from  my  regu¬ 
lar  business  account.  I  would  use  that  money  to 
st^rt  another  store,  pay  dividends  with  it,  put  it 
into  improvements  or  whatever  else  seemed  a 
legitimate  use  for  it. 

How  would  such  a  scheme  benefit  me?  It  would 
teach  me  things  about  my  business  that  I  never 
knew  before.  The  profits  of  my  business  would  have 
to  yield  themselves  up  in  hard  cash.  The  dollars 
invested  in  my  business  would  have  to  pay  their 
way.  The  merchandise  which  by  lying  idle  was 
making  “Lazy  Dollars”  would  be  found.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  business  would  be  turned  to  produc¬ 
tion  so  that  net  profit  might  be  converted  into  cash 
each  month. 

The  first  thing  which  comes  into  your  mind  is 
that  anyone  who  could  practice  this  method  would 
be  operating  an  ideal  store.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  No  man  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
perfection.  He  may  never  reach  it  entirely,  but  he 
must  work  and  plan  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to 
it  in  his  store  operation. 

L’^sing  our  Faculties 

When  the  President  of  one  of  the  greatest  chain 
store  organizations  in  the  world  tells  us  that  the 


turnover  in  that  business  is  eight  times  a  year,  you 
have  a  picture  of  an  approach  to  perfection  at  least. 

I  often  ask  myself,  what  tools  we  have  with  which 
to  work.  The  first  answer  which  always  comes  to 
(Continued  on  page  30  » 
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The  Case  For  Garment  Size  Standardization 

Consumer,  Retailer  and  Manufacturer  All  Loose  by  Chaotic 
System  of  Sizing  and  Substitution-  A  Cure  Is  Suggested 
By  J.  W.  Knapp,  The  J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


STANDARD  SIZES  must  appeal  to  the  reason¬ 
able  consideration  of  every  thinking  man  in 
the  garment  industry  and  especially  to  retail¬ 
ers  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  their  custo¬ 
mers.  Unfortunately  manufacturers  who  should 
be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  development  of  ready- 
to-wear  apparel  and  custo¬ 
mer  satisfaction  have  eith¬ 
er  hid  their  heads  in  the 
sand,  like  the  ostrich,  or 
sidestepped  responsibility 
for  any  improvement. 

No  one  questions  that 
reform  is  needed,  yet  the 
situation  has  been  allowed 
to  drift  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  now  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  fabric  and 
piece  goods  business,  show¬ 
ing  that  more  and  more 
women  are  making  their 
own  garments — to  fit  them¬ 
selves. 

One  day  I  stood  near 
one  of  our  fitting  rooms 
and  heard  a  conversation 
between  a  customer  from 
a  larger  city  than  Lansing 
and  one  of  our  sales  people. 

When  the  customer  pur¬ 
chased  a  suit,  she  thought 
that  some  alterations  on 
the  coat  were  necessary. 

Upon  learning  that  there 
were  no  charges  for  this 
service,  she  was  delighted 
and  then  proceeded  to  have 
the  skirt  also  made  over  to 
fit  her  ideas — with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  one  whole  day’s 
work  was  made  necessary.  1  immediately  concluded 
that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  charge  for  altera¬ 
tions  in  order  to  be  fair  with  all  consumers.  "Free 
Alteratiftns’’  really  never  existed — they  eventually 
were  paid  for  l)y  the  consumer. 

Fitting  Prohleins 

About  this  time  we  had  i)urchased  a  line  of  Coats 
running  from  sizes  16  to  44.  They  were  beautiful 
Coats  and  in  immediate  demand.  The  sizes  36  and 
38  in  tlte  lot  sold  out  entirely  while  the  larger  sizes 
remained.  One  day  I  saw  a  size  42  being  tried  on 
one  of  our  customers.  The  customer  was  one  you 
would  judge  would  wear  a  size  42  coat.  On  attempt¬ 
ing  to  try  it  on  '-he  found  it  was  entirely  too  small. 
She  left  the  store  disa]i])ointed. 


The  sales  person  picked  up  the  coat  and  placed  it 
back  on  the  size  42  rack.  I  asked  her  why  she  did 
that  and  she  replied  that  it  was  marked  42  and  42’s 
were  carried  on  that  rack.  Although  the  coat  was 
marked  42,  it  was  not  a  42  because  it  would  not  fit 
a  woman  who  would  naturally  wear  that  size.  The 
coat  was  not  sold  because 
it  was  too  small  for  a  large 
w  o  m  a  n  and  was  never 
shown  to  a  smaller  woman 
because  it  was  carried 
among  the  larger  sizes. 

A  Check-Up 

After  this  experience  I 
secured  four  forms;  sizes 
40,  42,  44,  and  46  and  tried 
all  incoming  garments  on 
them  to  determine  the  size 
before  placing  them  in 
stock.  The  work  well  paid 
for  itself  because  it  elim¬ 
inated  a  1 1  unnecessary 
markdowns  and  placed 
garments  into  stock  ac¬ 
cording  to  true  standard 
sizes.  As  a  result  we  were 
compelled  to  return  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  larger  marked 
sizes  that  were  actually  no 
more  than  36’s. 

In  a  survey  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  today  the  facts  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  even  more  de¬ 
plorable.  This  is  proven  by 
the  ever  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  alterations  which 
are  necessary  to  fit  gar¬ 
ments  to  customers.  Not 
only  is  it  unfair  to  the 
store  to  be  burdened  with  this  extra  expense,  but  the 
customer  is  i)aying  additional  for  something  which 
>he  has  a  riglit  to  demand  within  certain  limits 
in  the  garment  she  purchases.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  the  unfairness  in  charging  a  woman,  who 
is  an  average  36,  an  extra  price  in  order  to  make 
a  garment  fit  lier? 

This  spring  our  store  hit  upon  a  plan  to  meas¬ 
ure  customers  in  order  to  find  the  specific  meas¬ 
urements  our  clientele  demanded.  Witli  this  infor¬ 
mation  a  Iniyer  knows  without  guesswork  the 
])roportionate  number  of  sizes  to  purchase.  Such 
a  method  would  eliminate  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
stm  a  large  number  of  garments  left  in  stock  un¬ 
sold  simply  because  of  wrong  sizes.  It  is  an  es¬ 
sential  key  to  buying  which  all  stores  should  have. 


yf  PROBLEM  which  has  disturbed  the 
retailer  for  years  and  for  which  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  never  has  been  found 
is  discussed  most  interestingly  in  this  article 
by  Mr.  Knapp.  This  material  is  taken  from 
an  address  made  to  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
The  situation  Mr.  Knapp  outlines  and  the 
suggestions  he  has  advanced  for  its  correction 
have  aroused  widespread  attention  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  presenting  his  address,  Mr.  Knapp  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  comprehensive  charts  in 
which  his  contentions  were  graphically  estab¬ 
lished.  These  charts  showed  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  variation  in  customers’  measure¬ 
ments  and  the  actual  measurements  of  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  store’s  stock,  all  developed  in 
great  detail.  This  data  is  the  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  testimony  on  the  size  problem  which  has 
come  to  our  attention.  It  is  probable  that 
copies  may  be  secured  or,  at  least  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Knapp  by  those  interested. 

The  Association  is  following  with  interest 
the  reactions  growing  out  of  this  address.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  definite  steps  will  be 
taken  to  correct  the  troublesome  situation 
which  exists  at  present.  Expressions  of 
opinion  from  our  members  will  be  welcomed. 
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Alon*;;  with  securing  customers’  measurements, 
we  secured  the  dimensions  of  500  dresses  from  our 
stock,  h'rom  the  data  thus  collected,  it  is  notice- 
ahle  tliat  no  two  manufacturers  make  dresses  with 
the  >'ame  measurements.  It  also  is  true  according 
to  the  data  that  even  dresses  from  the  same  man- 
uiaiiiirer  have  no  basis  for  variation  in  sizes. 

The  Ciistonier  Pays 

W  hat  are  the  results  of  such  a  condition  in  the 
manufacturing  of  garments  without  any  standard 
basis  of  measurements?  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Returns  Evil  of  which  manufacturers  are 
continually  complaining  is  aggravated  by  the 
dissatisfaction  of  retailers  with  the  sizing  and 
proportions  of  garments  shipped  by  manufact¬ 
urers.  In  our  store  alone,  at  least  500  dresses 
have  been  returned  this  spring  because  of 
wrong  proportions  and  sizes.  Many  of  them 
could  have  been  worn  by  none  other  than 
“freaks.” 

2.  Increasing  returns  mean  Increased  Expense  both 
to  retailer  and  manufacturer:  Added  shipping 
and  jiacking  costs,  futile  buying,  depreciation 
brought  about  by  style  changes  on  returned 
merchandise,  alteration  costs  and  numerous 
other  wastes — all  of  which  are  piled  upon  the 
consumer.  In  alteration  costs  alone,  the  waste 
is  tremendous  and  directly  caused  by  lack  of 
agreement  and  variation  in  sizes.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  customer  to  be  burdened  with 
these  unjust  charges  when  they  are  readily 
preventable. 

3.  The  Effect  on  Customers  and  Sales  appears  in 
increased  sales  resistance  through  disappoint¬ 
ed  customers  leaving  the  store  and  the  fact 
that  many  customers  who  do  purchase  are  not 
properly'  fitted  either  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  pay  additional  alteration  charges  or  because 
of  their  own  ignorance  as  to  how  clothes 
should  fit.  For  this  the  retailer  is  not  to  blame. 
His  buyer  orders  a  certain  style  in  a  range  of 
sizes.  When  the  merchandise  arrives  there  are 
not  satisfactory  variations  in  size.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  to  return  the  goods  or  take 
a  chance  on  selling  them,  which  often  results 
in  a  markdown  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
If  he  returns  the  garments,  he  is  without 
needed  goods,  his  sales  are  affected,  his  buying 
expense  is  wasted  and  his  customers  leave  the 
store  without  purchasing.  This  has  gone  so 
far  that  customers  themselves  are  shotving  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  sizes  and  blaming  the  retailer. 

A  Stranpp  Bonus 

4.  Substitution  of  Sizes:  The  fact  that  there  are  no 
standard  variations  for  sizes  tempts  manufact¬ 
urers  to  fill  orders  by  simply  changing  size 
tags.  It  is  reported  that  shipping  clerks  work¬ 
ing  on  a  bonus  plan,  which  demands  so  many 
garments  to  be  packed  and  shipped  daily,  change 
size  tags  on  garments  in  order  to  fill  the  orders 
received  and  secure  their  bonus. 


5.  Failure  of  Stock  Control  by  Sizes:  The  fact  that 
garments  marked  38  are  not  38’s  tends  to  make 
any  control  of  garments  by  sizes  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  Reorders  are  discouraged  because  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  size  to  order 
and  what  he  will  get  if  he  does  order.  Many 
merchants  are  missing  sales  because  they  have 
no  definite  means  of  keeping  their  size  ranges 
complete — a  loss  to  both  retailer  and  manufacturer 
and  another  reason  for  better  cooperation. 

6.  Remedy  and  Conclusions:  Federal  and  State 
Governments  have  established  and  maintain  a 
definite  standard  of  Weights  and  Measures 
which  are  strictly  enforced  with  heavy'  penal¬ 
ties  imposed  for  violation.  If'hy  not  a  similar 
standard  for  sizes  of  ready-to-ivear  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington,  which  has  ample  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  method  that  would  be  put  in 
effect  ? 

Standardization  Possible 

Men’s  clothing  manufacturers  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  much  toward  reducing  alterations  and  perfect¬ 
ing  the  forms  and  variables  of  measurement  in¬ 
cident  to  each.  .As  a  result  there  is  a  growing  pre¬ 
ference  among  men  for  ready-made  clothing,  es¬ 
pecially  from  manufacturers  of  higher  grades, 
whereas  women  find  it  more  difficult  to  secure 
proper  fit  and  sizes  in  ready-to-wear  aj^parel.  En¬ 
couraging  i)rogress  has  been  made  by-  the  Hosiery 
Underwear  and  Knitted  Outerwear  .Associations  in 
securing  adherence  to  standard  sizes. 

Some  say  that  standardization  of  sizes  in  ready- 
to-wear  is  impossible.  In  answer  to  that,  experts 
have  found  that  measurements  of  the  human  form 
group  themselves  according  to  type.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  marked  frequency  of  agreement  between 
bust  and  hip  meaurements  in  three  general  types 
— small,  medium  and  large.  .Average  measurements 
are  ])Ossible  of  establishment  according  to  the  laws 
of  mathematics.  This  has  been  done  to  a  success¬ 
ful  degree  by  the  Corset  and  Paper  Pattern  manu¬ 
facturers  wbo  have  an  extremely'  difficult  problem 
with  which  to  deal.  To  demonstrate  this,  a  tvoman 
buying  a  paper  pattern  usually  secures  a  good  fit. 

ants  Government  Lal)el 

Since  garment  manufacturers  have  shown  a  dis- 
]>osition  to  avoid  resjxuisibility,  the  logical  course 
to  take,  in  mv  judgement,  is  to  secure  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  each 
state,  carry  the  conclusions  to  the  National  Retail 
Dry'  Goods  .Association,  the  pattern  manufacturers 
and  finally'  to  the  Garment  Manufacturers’  .Asso¬ 
ciations  and  line  iq)  the  assistance  of  the  I'.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  ultimate  adoption.  .After 
the  manufacturers  agree  to  a  standard  system  of 
sizes,  a  practical  suggestion  would  be  the  adoption 
of  a  stamp  or  label  to  read  thus ;  “This  Garment 
Made  .According  to  Standard  Sizes  .\pi)roved  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.’’ 

(Continued  on  page  BV) 
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Ruling  Alters  Status  of  Our  Washington  Office 

Harold  Young  Forced  to  Handle  Tax  Cases  as  an  Individual 
Independent  of  Association  The  New  Situation  Explained 

By  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IT  HAS  BEEN  my  privilege,  as  the  Washington 
Representative  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  to  serve  many  of  you  in  the 
presentation  of  tax  cases  before  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  without  fee  as  that  was  one  of  the 
services  included  in  the  membership  dues.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  law's  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
I  am  an  employee  of  that  corporation.  I  am  also  a 
practicing  attorney  at  law  and  have  been  since 
1913,  entitled  and  presumably  qualified  to  practice 
in  all  courts. 

Last  November  in  the  presentation  of  a  tax  case 
for  one  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  the 
question  was  raised  by  one  of  the  conferees  whether 
the  Association  was  incorporated  and  upon  my  re¬ 
ply  that  it  was,  I  was  told  that  under  Treasury 
Department  Circular  230  I  could  not  be  recognized 
to  represent  a  member  of  a  corporation.  Upon  in¬ 
vestigation  I  ascertained  that  on  July  7,  1884,  a  law 
was  enacted  prohibiting  practice  of  law  before  the 
Department  of  attorneys  for  corporations  which 
represent  claimants  and  others  in  the  prosecution 
of  business  before  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
prepared  a  brief  on  the  subject  for  presentation  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Winston  of  the  Treasury,  and 
after  its  presentation,  Mr.  Hahn  and  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Winston,  directing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Association  was  a  non-profit  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  that  Treasury  Department  Circular  230 
should  be  amended  to  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations  non-profit  organizations  even 
though  incorporated. 

Notwithstanding  the  representation  made,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  under  date  of  June 
2nd,  written  me  that  the  suggested  amendment  of 
Treasury  Department  Circular  230  could  not  be 
approved  by  him,  he  having  heretofore  held  that, 
under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  my  letter  of 
November  20th,  the  Department  can  no  longer  per¬ 
mit  me  to  handle  before  the  Department  matters 
referred  to  in  that  letter  and  handle  them  in  the 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

How  Members  May  Be  Served 

Some  time  after  the  first  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  Jan¬ 
uary  15th,  certain  members,  not  knowing  of  the  un¬ 
reasonable  ruling  of  the  Treasury,  sent  in  to  me, 
unsolicited,  tax  cases  to  handle,  and  upon  my  advis¬ 
ing  the  member  of  my  inability  to  handle  the  tax 
case  for  him  as  a  representative  of  the  Association, 
the  member  replied  asking  if  1  would  handle  the 
case  individually  for  a  fee.  Under  the  ruling  of  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  am  not  barred  from 
handling  in  my  individual  capacity  as  an  attorney 
for  any  member  of  the  Association  any  tax  matter 
before  the  Treasury  Department.  Thereupon  I 
wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department  referring  to 
prior  correspondence  beginning  November  29th, 
and  enclosing  to  the  Treasury  Department  the 
letters  passing  between  the  member,  who  had  re¬ 
quested  me  to  handle  his  tax  case  for  a  fee  and  I 
made  the  following  observation  and  requested  a 
ruling  upon  the  following  proposition : 

“Because  of  the  length  of  service  of  the  un¬ 
dersigned  to  members  of  the  Association  in  his 
capacity  as  its  Washington  Secretary,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  other  inquiries 
similar  to  this  may  be  received  by  him,  unso¬ 
licited  upon  his  part  or  upon  the  part  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  a 
ruling  is  respectfully  requested  from  your 
Committee  upon  the  following  propositions. 

“Will  it  be  permissible  for  the  undersigned, 
upon  receipt  from  individuals,  firms  or  corpor¬ 
ations,  members  of  the  Association,  of  letters 
requesting  the  undersigned  to  handle  tax  cases 
for  the  members,  to  advise  such  members  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  inform¬ 
ing  such  members  at  the  same  time  that  the 
only  basis  upon  which  the  undersigned  may 
handle  its  cases  will  be  upon  the  payment  by  the 
member  to  the  undersigned  of  a  reasonable  fee 
to  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  taxpayer  and 
to  the  undersigned  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  case,  to  be  based  upon  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  the  undersigned 
to  devote  to  the  disposition  of  the  matter  in¬ 
volved?  The  letter  at  the  same  time  requesting 
the  forwarding  of  proper  power  of  attorney 
executed  in  favor  of  the  undersigned?’* 

Approved  by  Treasury 

Reply  over  the  signature  of  W.  G.  Platt,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee  on  Enrollment  and  Disbar¬ 
ment,  to  this  request  of  mine,  under  date  of  March 
11th,  is  as  follow's: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February 
28,  1925,  ivith  reference  to  prior  correspond¬ 
ence  beginning  November  20th,  1924,  on  the 
subject  of  your  practice  before  the  Treasury 
Department  in  tax  matters  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associaion  in 
your  capacity  as  Washington  Secretary  of  said 
association.  You  enclose  with  your  letter  letters 

from  - ,  dated  January  26,  1925,  your 

reply  thereto  dated  January  29,  1925,  and  their 
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reply  to  your  letter  under  date  of  February  12. 

'‘‘This  correspondence  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Enrollment  and  Disbarment,  and 
/  am  directed  to  advise  you  that  it  will  be  per¬ 
missible  for  you  to  handle  this  case  and  other 
cases  of  a  like  nature  personally  and  not  as 
Secretary  of  the  Association  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  report  a  fee  agreement  if 
the  contracts  with  the  taxpayers  are  made  on 
the  basis  outlined  by  you,  as  where  no  fee  is 
fixed  until  after  the  work  is  performed  such  an 
agreement  is  not  considered  a  contingent  con¬ 
tract  ivithin  the  meaning  of  the  regulations. 

'‘^With  reference  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
referring  to  powers  of  attorney,  you  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Committee  on  Enrollment  and 
Disbarment  have  no  jurisdiction  over  this  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  one  to  be  handled  by  the  Unit  in 
which  the  case  is  pending.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  any  embarrassment  will  arise  in  the  situ¬ 
ations  outlined  by  you  in  your  letter.” 

What  this  means  is.  and  I  want  it  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  that  my  remarks  in  this  connection  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  advising  members  of  my  changed 
status  and  not  in  any  sense  a  solicitation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  that  I  may  handle  tax  cases  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  for  any  firm  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  be 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  me, 
to  he  determined  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case 
and  to  be  based  upon  the  time  necessary  for  me  to 
devote  to  the  handling  of  the  case. 

Of  course,  if  tbe  Treasury  is  able  to  maintain  its 
position  over  the  future  protests  of  the  Association, 
such  an  agreement  might  operate  to  my  financial 
benefit.  I  feel,  however,  the  ruling  is  unjust  and 
bureaucratic.  It  appeals  to  me  that  representation 
such  as  the  Association  affords  its  members  before 
the  Treasury  Department  is  economic,  responsible 
and  intelligent.  It  is  economic  not  only  for  the 
members  of  the  Association,  but  for  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  responsible  in  that,  as  you  know, 
the  Association’s  Taxation  Committee  has  never 
made  any  selfish  coritention  in  its  contacts  with  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  intelligent  in  that  the 
.Association  has  always  had  the  best  thought  and 
good  counsel  of  men  such  as  compose  the  Taxation 
Committee  and  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

It  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Department’s  endeavor  to  interpret 
fairly  and  intelligently  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  various  revenue  acts,  to  have  an  organization 
like  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
represented  by  committees  such  as  the  Taxation 
Committee  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  to  come 
in  a  broad  gauge  and  unselfish  spirit  to  help 
straighten  out  the  difficulties  and  abstruse  questions 
of  intent  and  application  with  respect  to  our  own 
industry. 

Serving  the  Government 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Controllers’  Congress,  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  has  developed  certain  standardized 


methods  and  systems,  which,  as  they  are  progress¬ 
ively  adopted  by  the  trade,  will  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  simplifying  the  work  of  the 
various  units  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  host  of  people  prac¬ 
ticing  before  the  Treasury  Department  who  are 
interested  in  the  desperate  possibility  of  raids  upon 
the  Treasury  on  one  or  another  score  of  technicali¬ 
ties  that  can  arise.  The  services  of  these  men  put 
a  heavy  toll  upon  the  taxpayers  in  their  endeavors 
to  get  their  cases  settled  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
stantly  present  new  complications  and  worries  and 
work  for  the  representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
])artment.  The  effect  of  a  ruling  of  this  kind  by  the 
Treasury  Department  is  to  protect  those  who  for 
their  practice  before  it  charge  very  large  fees.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Department  is  going  out  of  its 
way  to  forbid  a  simple,  economical  and  wholly  re- 
sonsible  form  of  representation  for  many  smaller 
taxpayers  composing  a  large  part  of  our  member¬ 
ship. 

To  deny  the  right  of  an  incorporated  group  of 
business  men  collectively  to  employ  counsel  while 
permitting  an  identical  group,  unincorporated,  col¬ 
lectively  to  employ  counsel  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  same  purposes  and  with  the  same 
results  cannot  be  viewed  by  the  average  business 
man  except  as  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  rights. 

The  following  statutes  relate  to  the  recognition  of 
attorneys,  agents  and  other  persons  representing 
claimants  and  others  before  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  offices  thereof: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  recognition  of 
agents,  attorneys,  or  other  persons  representing 
claimants  before  his  Department,  and  niay  require 
of  such  persons,  agents  or  attorneys,  before  being 
recognized  as  representatives  of  claimants,  that  they 
shall  show  that  they  are  of  good  character  and  in 
good  repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  enable  them  to  render  such  claimants  valu¬ 
able  service,  and  otherwise  competent  to  advise  and 
assist  such  claimants  in  the  presentation  of  their 
cases.  And  such  Secretary  may  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  suspend,  and  disbar 
from  further  practice  before  his  Department  any 
such  person,  agent,  or  attorney  shown  to  be  incom¬ 
petent.  disreputable,  or  who  refuses  to  complv  with 
the  said  rules  and  regulations,  or  who  shall  with 
intent  to  defraud,  in  any  manner  willfully  and  know¬ 
ingly  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any  claimant  or 
prospective  claimant,  by  word,  circular,  letter,  or 
by  advertisement.  (Act  of  July  7,  1884,  23  Stat..  258) 

Important  Changes  in  Procedure 

There  is  one  more  point  of  information  I  Avant 
to  give  you.  That  is  the  change  in  the  rule  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  provided  by  T.  D. 
.3708.  which  will  result  in  first  a  hearing  on  tax 
cases  before  the  collector  in  your  district,  after 
which,  if  no  agreement  is  reached  or  whether  any 
agreement  is  reached  or  not.  all  records  in  the  tax 
case  including  the  protest  of  the  taxpayer  will  be 
sent  to  Washington  for  further  conference  there 
before  the  Income  Tax  Unit.  Heretofore,  until 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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A  Check  List  of  Our  Reports  and  Pul)lications 

Valuable  Material  Available  to  Members  of  Association 
Deals  with  Most  of  tlie  Important  Problems  of  Retailing 


A  LARGE  PAR  r  of  llu-  ronxtruelive  work  acroiii- 
plished  hy  the  Nutional  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  reflei  te<l  in  the  reports,  sjtecial  l)iille- 
tins  and  ])id)lieations  of  the  Association  and  its  alRli- 
ated  prouj>s.  So  much  material  of  real  value  to  the 
progressive  mercliant  is  contained  in  these  printed 
or  mimeographed  puhlieations  that  a  list  of  those 
which  are  available  is  j»n“sented  herewith  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  use  of  our  memhers. 

Most  of  the  items  listed  are  supplied  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  without  charge.  In  a  few  cases,  the  unusual 
expense  incurred  in  conducting  a  study  and  ])rinting 
the  report  has  necessitated  the  fixing  of  a  moderate 
charge  to  cover  the  hare  cost  of  production. 

Many  of  the  items  have  heen  distributed  previous¬ 
ly  without  charge  to  the  memhers  of  the  Association. 
For  example:  Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  hixpenses 
for  1923,  1922  and  1921 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 


trollers’  Congress,  1921,  1923  and  1922;  liiMirance 
Manual,  192.3  and  1923;  Federal  Tax  Law  with  Ex¬ 
planatory  Digest  1924:  Standard  Method  of  Account¬ 
ing.  These  and  numerous  other  puhlieations  should 
not  he  requested  unless  investigation  shows  that 
your  store  has  failed  to  reeeive  its  eopies. 

The  supply  of  many  reports  ami  puhlieations  is 
very  limited  hy  reason  of  previous  large  demands 
for  them.  The  Association  will  do  its  utmost  to 
supply  all  requests  from  its  memhers,  hut  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  care  in  confining  demands  to  those  titles  in 
which  the  incmher  has  a  real  interest  will  aitl  mater¬ 
ially  in  conserving  the  organizaton's  funds. 

This  list  shouhl  he  filed  in  some  convenient  jilaee 
so  that  it  may  he  referred  to  when  prohlems  arise 
which  are  treated  in  a  ]»uhlication  or  report  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  or  one  of  its 
adiliated  groups. 


Merchants’  Manual,  by  Lew  Hahn  and  Percival 

If  kite.  Price  with  postage .  $5.00 

Fur  Manual,  Price  with  postage .  .50 

Kitchen  Ware  Manual,  Price  w  ith  postage  . .  .75 

Toy  Manual,  Price  icith  postage .  1.50 

Toilet  Goods  Manual,  Price  with  Postage  ....  1.00 

Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  Expenses  in 

Department  Stores  in  1921  .  Free 

Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  Expenses  in 

Department  Stores  in  1922  .  Free 

Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  Expenses  in 

Department  Stores  in  1923  .' .  Free 

Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  Expenses  in 

Department  Stores  in  1924  .  Free 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managing  Director  for 

1922  .  Free 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managing  Director  for 

1923  . Free 

,4nnual  Report  of  the  Managing  Director  for 

1924  .  Free 

Practical  Methods  for  the  Reduction  of  the 

Cost  of  Distribution,  by  Lew  Hahn .  Free 

Position  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council  on 

Proposed  Truth-ln-Fahric  Legislation .  Free 

Go  Shopping  in  A  our  Ovn  Store,  hy  Mary  E. 

Stceeney  .  Free 

The  Farmer’s  Problems  Are  A'our  Prohlems, 

by  O.  E.  Bradfute .  Free 

Is  A'our  Store  Overmanned?  by  Philip  J.  Reilly  Free 
How’  Much  Can  A  ou  Spend  and  Why?  by  E,  H. 

Scull  .  Free 

A  Challenge,  hy  Frederick  H.  Rike .  Free 

Relation  of  Alechanical  Appliances  to  Increas¬ 
ing  Cost  of  Retail  Distribution,  by  If  heeler 

Sammons  .  Free 

Relation  of  Employer  and  Employee,  by  f. 

Everitt  Mac\ .  Free 


Merchandise  Conditions  Present  and  Future, 

by  Jesse  Isidor  Straus .  Free 

Weaknesses  of  Retail  Advertising,  by  If.  R. 

Hotchkin  .  Free 

Self-Service  Idea  in  Retailing,  by  John  Mench  Free 
Price  Changes  and  Business  Prospects,  by 

Leonard  P,  Ayres .  Free 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of 

Vi  age  Problems  .  Free 

A  Study  of  Court  Decisions  on  Itinerant 

Vendor  Legislation .  Free 

Preliminary  Report  of  Survey  of  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  .  Free 

Report  of  Conference  on  Trade  Relations  ....  Free 
Federal  Tax  Law'  with  Explanatory  Digest 

—1924  . Free 

Policies  or  Fallacies?  by  Richard  M.  Neustadt  Free 

A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Retailers .  Free 

Business  Forecast  for  1924  .  Free 

Business  Forecast  for  1925  .  Free 

Constructive  Legislation  to  Promote  Prosper¬ 
ity,  by  Hon.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock .  Free 

Relation  of  the  Trade  Associations  of  Alanu- 
facturers  to  Those  of  Distributors  and 

Retailers,  by  Lew  Hahn  .  Free 

Resolutions  Against  “American  Valuation”  Free 

What  the  Woman  Expects  of  the  Retailer,  by 

Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman .  Free 

The  Bulletin — The  Official  Alonthly  Publica¬ 
tion  for  Members  of  the  Association  and  Its 

Groups  .  F ree 

Standard  Method  of  Accounting  for  Retail 
Stores. 


First  Copy  Free  to  Memhers  of  IS.  R. 

D.  G.  A.  and  Controllers'  Congress. 

Additional  Copies:  Memhers  of  Controll¬ 
ers'  Congress  .  2.00 
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III  Others .  10.00 

liivfiilory  I'or  Retail  Stores. 

To  Memhers  of  Ctmtrollers'  Congress  .  .  .25 

All  Others  .  .50 

\\  hat  Shoiihl  Be  a  Retailer's  Percentage  of 
Kxpeiise? 

To  Members  of  Controllers'  Congress  ....  .25 

III  Others  .  .50 

Staii(lar)l  Kx|>«‘nse  Classification  in  Operation. 

/  o  Members  o/  Ctmtrollers'  Congress  ....  .25 

All  Others  .  .50 

Retail  Inventory  Shortages  and  Remedies  (Re¬ 
vised  I . 

To  Members  of  Controllers'  Congress  ....  .25 

All  Others  .  .50 

Merchandise  Purchase  (kmtrol. 

To  Members  t>f  Conlntllers'  Congress  ....  .25 

All  Others  .  .50 

Metliod  for  Lse  of  Cash  Register. 

To  Members  of  Controllt‘rs'  Congress  ....  .25 

All  Others  .  .50 

Budgetary  Expense  (kmtrol. 

To  Members  of  Controllers'  Congress  ....  .25 

All  Others  .  1.00 

Ready-to-\\  ear  Stock  Control. 

'To  Members  of  Controllers'  Congress  ....  .25 

All  Others  .  1.00 

Reports  ikintrollers’  (Congress  Conventions. 

1922 —  Members  of  Controllers'  Congress  .  .  .25 

All  Others  .  .50 

1923 —  First  Copy  Free  to  Members  of  N.  R. 

1).  G.  .1.  and  Controllers'  Conress. 

Additional  Copies:  Members  of  Controll¬ 
ers'  Congress .  1.00 

All  Others  .  5.00 

192T — Same  terms  as  1923  Edition. 

1925 — Same  terms  as  1923  Edition. 

The  Operation  of  the  Retail  Inventory 

Method,  by  T.  L.  Blanke .  Free 

Insurance,  (1923  Edition)  by  Controllers' 
Congress.  First  Copy  Free;  Additional 

Copies  .  .50 

Insurance  Manual,  (1925  Edition — Revised 
and  Enlarged),  by  Controllers'  Congress. 

First  Copy  Free;  Additional  Copies .  1.00 

^  hat  To  Do  in  Case  of  Fire,  by  A.  J\.  Fraser  Free 
January  Insurance  Bulletin,  by  Controllers' 
Congress. 

To  Members  of  Controllers'  Congress  ....  .10 

All  Others  .  .25 

Report  on  Winter  Fur  Storage  Policy .  Free 

The  Plans  of  the  New  Insurance  Bureau  ....  Free 

Profits  Insurance  .  Free 

The  New  Use  and  Occupancy  Form .  Free 

Conditions  Which  May  Void  the  Standard 

Fire  Insurance  Policy .  Free 

Earthquake  and  Tornado  Insurance .  Free 

Monthly  Reporting  Policy .  Free 

Check  Alteration  and  Forgery  Insurance  ....  Free 

Sprinkler  Leakage  Insurance  .  Free 

Burglary  Insurance  .  Free 


Data  Book.  (Free  to  Members  of  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  Only). 


Sales  Proinotion  Calendar,  Incorporated  in  the 
Data  Book,  [Free  to  Members  of  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  Only). 

Christmas  Mercliandisiiig  Suggestions .  Free 

The  White  Merchandise  Event  of  the  A  ear — 

The  January  White  Sale  .  Free 

The  Store's  Anniversary  Sale  .  Free 

Letters  of  Solicitation  (’.harge  Accounts  ....  Free 
Direct  Mail  —  Organi/atittn  and  Operation, 

Merchandise,  Equipment,  Personnel .  Free 

Trade  At  Home  Campaigns .  Free 

Organi/ation  of  Telephone  Selling  Department  Free 

J’rolit-Making  Basement  Stores .  Free 

Planning  ( )ur  Eehruary  W  t>rk .  Free 

Pr«>motion  ami  Presentation  of  Christmas 

I’rogram  .  Free 

Brief  History  of  Specialty  Shops  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  with  Reading  References  and 

List  of  Oldest  .‘'tores .  Free 

Ma«le  in  L.  S.  A.  Merchandising .  Free 

('ooperation  of  Department  Stores  with  Public 
Schools,  Plans,  Prizes  and  Programs  {In 

preparation)  .  Free 

Nationally  Ailvertised  (ioods  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  [In  preparatitm)  .  Free 

Direct  Mail,  Supplementary  Treatment,  {In 

preparation)  .  Free 

Anniv*‘rsar\  Sales.  Suplementary  Treatment, 

[In  preparation)  .  Free 

History  t»f  the  Department  Store  )ln  prepara¬ 
titm}  .  Free 

Story  of  Shopping  News  As  Used  Throughout 

the  ('ountrv  [In  preparation)  .  Free 

Bahy  W  eek  [In  preparation)  .  Free 

Opening  of  the  New  Store  {In  preparation)  Free 
Utilization  of  Store  Space  During  Dull  Months 

[In  preparation)  .  Free 

Merchandise  (Control,  by  E.  R.  Dibrell .  Free 

Buying  (Conditions  in  Europe,  by  Chester  A. 

Broivn  .  Free 

Research  Report  on  Operation  of  Bargain 

Basements  .  Free 

Report  on  Fair  Market  Value  of  Merchandise 
and  Assessment  Value  of  Stocks  for  Taxation 

Purposes .  Free 

Report  on  “Is  Men's  (Clothing  and  W  omen’s 
Ready-to-W  ear  Business  Greater  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  August,  or  from  August  to  February  Free 
Radio  Merchandising  in  Department  Stores 

(1922)  . Free 

Report  on  Age  of  Stock  in  Stores  with  Volume 

of  Five  to  Ten  Million  Annually .  Free 

Report  on  L'nprofitahle  Departments .  Free 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot  for  Store  As  a  W  hole.  .  Free 
Survey  of  Mail  Order  Advertising  Carried  in 

Pattern  Publications  .  Free 


Report  on  Department  and  Specialty  Store 
Advert Lsements  As  Carried  in  the  Sunday, 
January  18th.  1925  Issue  of  the  Leading 
Newspapers  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 


phia  an<l  Chicago .  Free 

House  Furnishings  Departments — Percentage 
of  Operating  Expense  to  Sales — Net  Margin 
of  Profit  or  Loss .  Free 
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Report  on  Tabulation  of  States  on  Percentage 
of  Stock  to  Total  Stock  and  Percentage  of 
Sales  to  Total  Sales  of  Foreign  Toys  in 

Department  Stores .  Free 

Report  on  Warehouse  vs.  Store  for  Drapery, 

Carpet  and  Rug  ^  ork  and  Stock  Rooms  and 
Packing  Procedure  for  Floor  Coverings  ....  Free 
Report  on  Public  Restaurants  in  Stores — Their 
Status,  Functions,  Methods  of  Operation  and 


Operating  Expenses .  Free 

Report  on  Policies  of  Stores  Paying  Employees 

Absent  Due  to  Illness .  Free 

Buyers’  Weekly  Reports  .  ree 


Store  Management,  (Free  to  Members  of  Store 
Managers’  Division ) . 

Report  on  Tube  Systems  and  Cash  Registers. .  Free 
Timely  Lines  on  Traffic,  (Free  to  Members  of 
the  Traffic  Group). 

Report  on  Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking 


Procedure  .  Free 

Brief  on  Express  Rates  and  Service .  Free 

Transit  Insurance .  Free 


The  Case  for  Size  Standardization 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Even  this  would  not  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  aim.  In  order  to  check  the  disposal 
of  garments  not  of  government  standard,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  issue  a  manufacturing  license  to 
those  agreeing  to  put  Standard  Sizes  into  effect. 
Violation  of  the  agreement  would  mean  forfeit  of 
license,  which  should  be  controlled  by  the  Garment 
Manufacturers’  Associations. 

Solution  of  the  size  problem  depends  upon  hearty 
cooperation  between  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
The  penalty  provisions  should  be  backed  up  by  an 
educational  campaign  to  make  the  public  ask  for 
garments  with  the  standard  label.  The  penalty 
provision  and  public  support  would  eliminate  many 
of  the  serious  evils  of  the  garment  industry  and 
prove  a  practical  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
baffled  the  craft  for  years. 

The  Idea  Back  of  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

sonal  service  bureaus,  clothing  information  services, 
model  homes,  budgeting,  family  budgets,  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  schools,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  musi¬ 
cal  and  theatrical  organizations. 

It  seems  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
department  store  has  no  time  for  experimentation, 
for  established  research  departments  in  many 
stores  are  uncovering  the  weaknesses  and  mistakes 
of  foolish  and  wasteful  devices  inspired  by  fixed 
traditional  methods  and  old  habits  of  thinking. 

Has  the  department  store  come  back  to  its  funda¬ 
mental  function  of  “the  business  of  retailing?” 
Has  department  store  advertising  progressed  to 


Claim  Collection  and  Freight  Bill  Audit  Ser¬ 
vice  {Prospectus  on  request). 

Industrial  Traffic  Departments  (The  Retail 

Store)  .  Free 

Retail  Delivery  Association  Convention  Pro¬ 
ceedings: 

1923 —  Price  to  N,  R.  D.  G.  A,  Members  ....  2.00 

1924 —  Price  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members  ....  2.00 

1925 —  Price  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members  ....  2.00 

Internal  Delivery  .  .25 

External  Delivery  (Operation)  .  .25 

External  Delivery  (Maintenance)  .  .50 

Selection  and  Training  of  the  Safe  Driver  . .  .25 

Bonus  Systems  for  Delivery  Departments _ _  .25 

Warehousing  and  Furniture  Delivery .  .50 

Personnel  Training  for  Delivery  Departments  .25 

Cost  Control  in  Delivery  Departments .  .25 

Consolidated  Delivery .  .25 

Parking  Customers’  Automobiles .  .25 

Provincialism  and  Inertia  in  Business .  Free 

Remote  Delivery  Stations  and  Warehouses  . .  Free 
Importance  of  Correct  Lubrication  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Vehicles .  Free 

Shoeing  a  Car  with  Low  Pressure  Air .  Free 

the  point  of  both  merchandising  and  institutional 
advertising  and  will  its  next  step  be  to  make 
“buying”  as  interesting  to  the  customer  as  the 
“selling”  of  merchandise  is  to  the  merchant? 

If  this  can  be  done,  then  “Service”  will  no  longer 
be  a  hackeneyed  device  but  a  real  vital  function 
of  the  department  store. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — The  much  discussed  address  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Mench  to  the  Store  Managers  Division 
referred  to  in  this  article  will  be  mailed  to  members  on 
request. 

Status  of  Our  Washington  Office 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

recently,  there  has  been  no  conference  in  your  local 
district,  but  the  initial  conferences  have  been  held 
in  the  Tax  Unit  in  Washington,  and  thereafter  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  made  to  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
Internal  Revenue,  which  is  the  agency  designated 
by  the  Commissioner  to  hear  appeals  to  him,  and 
from  there  cases  have  gone,  since  its  organization, 
to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

The  change  is  that  hereafter  no  appeals  will  be 
heard  in  the  Solicitor’s  office,  but  appeals  will  be 
taken  direct  from  the  Income  Tax  Unit  to  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  permis¬ 
sible,  I  understand,  to  secure  from  the  Solicitor’s 
office  a  legal  opinion  and  certain  representatives  of 
the  Solicitor’s  office  have  been  detailed  in  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Unit  for  that  purpose ;  but  upon  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  such  legal  opinion  neither  the  taxpayer 
nor  his  counsel  will  appear  before  the  Solicitor  for 
hearing.  This  will  shorten  the  time  of  appeals  and 
much  favorable  comment  has  been  heard  upon  the 
new  procedure. 
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Post  Office  Sticks  to  Dollar-a-Year  Branches 

Efforts  to  Increase  Compensation  for  Store  Substations 
Meet  with  Failure - Minneapolis  Stores  Throw  Them  Out 


Four  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  operated  Branch  Post  Offices  on  June 
3()th.  On  the  morning  of  July  1st  these  service 
stations  had  been  discontinued  by  the  stores.  They 
are  not  likely  to  be  reopened  unless  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington  does  business  different¬ 
ly  than  at  present. 

The  Minneapolis  department  stores  have  operated 
Branch  Post  Offices  for  the  convenience  of  the 
shopping  public — just  as  department  stores  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  done  for  many 
years.  The  Minneapolis  merchants  doubtless  would 
have  continued  to  carry  on  this  service  indefinitely 
but  for  the  insistence  of  the  Government  upon  pur¬ 
suing  a  policy  of  compensation  which  throws  the 
entire  burden  of  expense  upon  the  store. 

A  Large  Business 

The  Minneapolis  Post  Office  is  understood  to  do 
a  total  business  of  approximately  $7,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  The  four  department  store  branches  con¬ 
tributed  just  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total — 
$700,000  per  year.  This  means  roughly  $175,000  for 
each  store.  It  doesn’t  take  a  first  class  merchant  to 
see  that  a  business  of  that  volume  costs  something 
very  considerable  to  transact. 

The  United  States  Government  paid  these  four 
stores  a  total  of  $4.00 — Four  Dollars — a  year  to 
cover  the  expense  of  conducting  the  four  Branch 
Post  Offices.  The  four  stores  got  an  even  break. 
One  Dollar  apiece. 

To  merchants  who  have  no  Branch  Post  Offices  in 
their  stores,  this  may  sound  ridiculous,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  definite  policy  has  been  laid  down  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  compensate  department  stores  at  the 
rate  of  $1  a  year  for  conducting  these  substations. 
The  Post  Office  Department  supplies  the  merchan¬ 
dise — stamps,  etc.  The  store  supplies  labor,  space, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  light,  heat  and  whatever 
else  is  involved  in  conducting  the  service. 

Washington’s  Attitude 

The  attitude  of  the  Government — to  which  we 
will  return  later — is  that  the  department  store  ben- 
fits  so  largely  by  the  increased  business  brought 
into  the  store  by  the  Branch  Post  Office  that  the 
store  does  not  deserve  any  more  than  a  dollar  a 
year  nominal  compensation.  The  action  of  the 
Minneapolis  merchants  and  the  restiveness  of  stores 
in  other  cities  which  have  complained  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  since  this  policy  was  established  indicate  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  to  say  the  least,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  store. 

When  the  Minneapolis  stores  announced  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  dignified  advertisement  that  they 
were  discontinuing  their  Branch  Post  Offices,  they 
stated  that  the  service  had  been  conducted  at  their 


own  e.xpense  and  was  no  longer  necessary  because 
enough  regular  Branch  Post  Offices  had  been  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  the  city.  But  the  local  newspap¬ 
ers  in  their  editorial  columns  set  up  a  hue  and  cry 
which  indicated  suspension  of  the  service  in  the 
stores  threatened  to  work  real  hardship  on  business 
men  and  public  alike. 

Minneapolis,  it  developed,  has  its  main  post  office 
in  such  an  inaccessible  location  that  the  department 
store  branches  served  not  only  shoppers  but  busi¬ 
ness  offices  as  well.  This  accounted  for  the  large 
volume  of  business  transacted  through  them.  The 
newspapers  protested;  a  local  congressman  got 
after  Postmaster  General  New  in  Washington  with 
a  demand  that  a  more  business-like  arrangement 
be  made  with  the  stores.  The  local  Postmaster  very 
evidently  favored  this  view  and  wanted  the  store 
branches  continued.  That  was  not  remarkable  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  real  burden  they  took  off  the  main 
post  office  and  the  big  expense  that  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  providing  other  facilities  in  the  shopping 
district.  The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  a 
branch  to  take  the  place  of  the  store  offices  was 
estimated  conservatively  at  $20,000  a  year.  The  ex¬ 
pense  previously  had  been  $4. 

Increases  Refused 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Washington.  Harold 
Young,  our  Washington  Secretary,  has  brought  this 
whole  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  department  heads  in  charge  of 
Branch  Post  Offices.  It  is  not  the  first  time.  In  fact, 
the  Post  Office  Department  asked  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  for  $95,000  last  year  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  department  stores  which  were 
operating  dollar  a  year  substations.  The  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  turned  down  the  request  hard. 
The  Chairman  was  very  emphatic  in  stating  his 
conviction  that  the  stores  should  not  get  a  cent, 
because  the  substations  brought  in  so  many  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Mr.  Young  was  told  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  the  closing  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  department  store  substations  would  not 
necessitate  the  opening  of  other  stations  to  take 
their  place.  What  actually  is  done  in  that  city  may 
prove  whether  the  local  newspapers  are  right  or 
whether  Washington  is  correct. 

The  Postmaster  General  advised  Mr.  Young  that 
in  view  of  the  attitude  expressed  by  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  money  to  compensate  stores  for  operating 
Branch  Post  Offices.  He  said  also  that  he  agreed 
with  the  Committee  Chairman  that  compensation 
should  not  be  increased  because  of  the  benefits  de- 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Delivery  Expenses  Call  lor  Fiirtlier  Eeonoinies 


W  hile  Tills  Department  Showed  Improvement  in  ID2  I  Siirvev 
Manv  Opportunities  Remain  tor  Kednein'j  Operatin'!  (a)sts 
By  A.  W  .  Einstein’,  Mana<jer  Retil  Delivery  Association 


PROFITS  Shrank  and  Expenses  Mounted  in  1924, 
says  the  July  Bulletin,  in  reporting  the  llar- 


J7  says  the  July  Bulletin,  in  reporting  the  Har¬ 
vard  Survey  of  Expenses  in  Department  Stores 
doing  more  than  $1,(XJ0,(XKJ  annually.  The  article 
states:  “A  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  this 
table  with  figures  for  the  preceding  year  shows  that 
Occupancy.  Buying,  Receiving,  etc.,  and  Indirect 
Selling  are  unchanged;  Delivery  has  decreased  0.1%; 
all  other  items  have  risen  0.1%  to  0.3' c.  Direct 
Selling  increased  most, — 0.3'%;  E.xecutive  was  next 
with  0.2%  increase;  the  other  increases  were  0.1% 
in  each  instance.” 

The  foregoing  quotation  refers  to  the  “Salaries 
and  Wages”  account,  which  is  the  largest  individual 
expense  item  in  the  overhead  of  store-keeping. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  the  entire  cost  of  store 
operation,  the  Bulletin  states  “Comparing  this 
showing  with  that  of  the  previous  year  we  find 
every  activity  except  delivery  cost  more  to  operate  in 
1924  than  in  192i). 

Specifically,  “Salaries  and  Wages”  paid  to  De¬ 
livery  Department  em¬ 
ployees  of  stores  doing  i  '  ■ 

more  than  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nually  amounted  to  0.6'  ,' 
of  the  gross  volume  of 
the  store’s  business.  The 
total  Delivery  expense 
was  1.2%  of  the  gross 
volume. 

Delivery  men  can  feel  « 

gratified  with  their  1924  J  | 

record  when  comparing  2  «  _ 

their  achievement  to  "  £  1 

other  store  departments.  h  | 

But  lest  they  feel  too  3^1 

much  elated,  let  the  com- 
parison  also  he  made 
within  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment.  If  wages  de-  V  — 

creased  0.1%  it  is  evident  ^  ^ 

that  more  work  was  done  >  ^ 

per  man.  for  it  is  fairly  ^  Z  — 

certain  that  the  cost  of  UJ  "  ia 

wages  did  not  decrease ;  if  O  f-  h 

anything,  they  increased.  ly  “  « 

Had  the  total  percentage  ^ 

expense  shown  a  corres¬ 
ponding  decrease,  the  re- 
suits  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  The  L  o 

1.2%  total  figure,  remain-  ^ 

ing  constant,  means  that  Lhr.. 

Delivery  operating  ex-  "" 

penses  excluding  salaries 


and  wages,  rose  (J.1%.  This  condition  shoukl  not 
have  occurred.  It  is  true  that  the  largest  items  of 
expense  offer  the  most  opportunities  fiu'  saving 
money,  but  while  they  are  receiving  attention,  the 
other  oj)erating  details  must  not  be  overlooked. 


Classification 

Harvard  figures  are  based  on  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  E.xpense  Classification,  which,  for  Deliv¬ 
ery.  includes  the  following  items: 

SHIP  DISC  ROOM 


Salaries  and  If  ages 

Managers  and  .Assistants,  Package  Collectors, 
Packers,  Bonuses,  Suppers 

Supplies 

Stationery  and  office — Wrapping  and  Packing. 
L  nclassified 

Disputed  Claims  settled — Freight  and  E.xpress 
collection  charges — Postage  on  Parcels — Dam¬ 
age  and  Loss — Packages — Errors. 
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arnsLcHKH. 


378  Stable 
Rental 


ri  Interest  on 
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irdieling 

Sundry 

('.orninuiiication 

rdtphonf  Tolls — Telegrams — Postage 
Insurance 

Surety  Bond — Parcel  Post 


Insurance 

Fire  and  Theit  {.-\utomobiles),  Liability,  Surety 
Bonds 

Depreciation 

(Automobiles) 

If  M,0.\  Dt.UI  EKY 


GARAGE  AND  AUTOMOHILES 

Salaries  and  It  ages 

Drivers  and  Helpers,  Mechanics  and  Helpers. 
Bonu'cs.  .Suppers 

Rentals 

Taxes 

City,  County,  State,  Eiiuipment,  Licenses 

Inierest 

luiuiimient 

Sujiplies 

Uniforms,  Tools,  etc..  Gasoline.  <Jil,  (jrease. 
Tires  and  Tubes 

Service  Purchased 
I'nclassified 
Tolls 

Repairs 

.■\utomobiles 


Hmt 

4  PoMtH 


Him  I 


OS 

.MMIFIEO 


iMca'Plwl 

Ol»C'T 

IwurHjmes 
Ft.  C«m| 
Eicr  • 
attFWr 


Light 

Heat 

Rjwer 


I4fciu»wii 

EtRVKC 

Powe* 


09 

Traveling 


to 

Cuhnunicaiioh 


C Of  fare 

8, 

Tran^potlbf- 

ton 


I  I 

Repairs 


To/Zs 

Ferrtoqes 

'7e/ep/?ona 

7c/e<frfa/oZ> 


12 

Insurahke 


B  BtukOMb  CoNT. 
Hoi.Our  nno 
POMMKV 
A  Liasiuw 
A.  F<«f A 
A.  Tmatt 
A.  FV»o«i*t< 

52D  8o»40£>  >mO 
DrrecTwife 


P  Moron  RcpmaI 
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R  Boov 
P  Er«otr>tc 
O  (^tlNTlNG 
Gofooa 


Hi*meaa 
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CoArr  CoM-ntot.  or  Ou-mviv  OraannoiM 
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evistiior  Retail  Delivt-ry  Departments 


Salaries  and  II  ages 

Drivers  ami  Stable  Helpers,  Bonuses,  Suppers. 
faxes 

Licenses 

Supplies 

I'eed.  Stable  and  Shoeing 
Repairs 

Wagons  and  Harness 
Insurance 

Lialiility,  Surety  Bonds 
Dejtrecialion 

Wagons  and  Harness 


SPFAAAL  DELIVERY 


Salaries  and  Wages 
Messengers 
Taxes 
Licenses 


Bottom  J*r«.3t.  1922 


Su  p  plies 

Motorcycles 

Service  Purchased 
Unclassified 
Carfare 

Corn  rnunication 
Telephone  Tolls 
Repairs 

Motorcycles 

Insurance 

Liability,  Surety  Bonds 
Depreciation 

These  data  will  allow 
yon  to  make  a  casual 
comjiarisoti  of  your  ex¬ 
pense  figures  with  the 
Harvard  report.  If  you 
were  comparing  your 
cost  figures  to  those  of 
atiother  store  more  de¬ 
tails  would  be  required. 
You  would  not  have  the 
factor  of  a  large  number 
of  stores  to  offset  differ¬ 
ences  in  operating  condit¬ 
ions  affecting  the  average 
value  of  the  sales  check, 
the  ratio  between  “take 
with’’  and  “delivered” 
transactions.  territory, 
etc. 
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The  value  in  keeping  cost  figures  does  not  lie  in 
being  able  to  know  that  you  are  better  organized 
than  the  other  fellow,  but  in  making  comparative 
analyses  with  your  own  Delivery  Department. 
Statistics  from  outside  sources  are  valuable.  They 
will  sometimes  show  where  we  are  weak  and  where 
to  start  our  “clean  up.”  Personal  comparative  data 
are  more  valuable  for  they  tell  whether  we  are  im¬ 
proving  or  retrogressing.  The  availability  of  both 
kinds  of  statistics  is  ideal.  That  is  why  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  and  the  Controllers’  Congress 
are  working  to  get  the  stores  to  keep  their  costs 
according  to  one  standard  classification. 

In  1922  the  Cost  Control  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Association  recommended  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  Association, — which  at  that  time  was 
not  affiliated  with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association, — the  Cost  Classification  shown  in  the 
Chart  on  page  19.  It  was  designed  to  fit  in  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Classification,  but  was 
an  elaboration  of  it.  Again  it  is  urged  that  these 
systems  be  adopted  by  stores  wishing  to  compare 
their  operating  cost  data. 

Production  Methods 

Delivery  Departments  adapt  themselves  readily 
to  factory  production  methods, — especially  that 
part  of  the  work  executed  before  the  trucks  leave 
the  shipping  platform.  Up  to  that  point  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  supervise  the  actions  of  all  delivery  employ¬ 
ees.  Good  operation  is  dependent  on  men  and 
v^omen  who  are  paid  to  work  for  the  store.  After 
the  package  leaves  the  delivery  room  its  rapid 
handling  will  vary  with  street  traffic  conditions  and 
the  customer’s  whims, —  wo  things  over  which  the 
store  can  exercise  no  control. 

Speaking  of  the  former  control,  the  modern  store 
has  learned  the  use  of  mechanical  conveyors,  three 
blade  chutes  and  other  labor  saving  devices.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  not  always  realize  that  unless  full  use 
is  made  of  this  equipment  it  might  have  been 
cheaper  not  to  have  had  the  installation.  To  be 
more  definite,  suppose  a  central  wrap  room  were 
equipped  with  ordinary  wooden  tables  having  no 
conveniences  designed  into  them,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  the  wrappers  averaged  two  hun¬ 
dred  packages  daily.  It  certainly  would  be  foolish 
to  spend  $5,000  or  more  for  modern  equipment 
unless  production  could  be  increased  at  least  suffic¬ 
iently  to  offset  the  outlay  of  capital. 

Measure  Production 

There  is  a  way  to  determine  whether  buying  or 
building  new  equipment  will  save  enough  in  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  to  make  the  change  worth  while. 
You  must  measure  the  amount  of  work  possible  to 
be  done  per  employee  under  the  old  system  and 
compare  it  with  an  estimation  or  actual  data  of 
what  some  other  concern  has  done,  using  the  con¬ 
templated  new  equipment.  This  means  knowing 
exactly  the  average  amount  of  work  done  by  each 
person. 

Now  let  us  become  personal.  Do  you  know  daily 


how  many  packages  are  wrapped  or  packed  by  each 
individual  in  your  central  wrap  room?  Do  you 
know  how  many  bundles  are  stubbed  or  sheetwrit- 
ten  per  person  per  day?  Do  you  know  how  many 
packages  are  delivered  per  driver  daily?  If  you  do 
have  these  data,  do  you  know  whether  your  em¬ 
ployees  are  giving  you  their  best  efforts,  i.  e.,  how 
much  work  of  a  certain  kind  they  ought  to  do? 

Time  Studies 

Analyzing  the  various  jobs  in  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment  through  the  medium  of  time  studies  will 
answer  the  question,  “How  much  work  of  a  certain 
type  should  be  done  by  one  or  a  group  of  persons?” 

There  are  two  ways  of  procuring  the  information. 
One  will  demoralize  the  personnel;  the  other  will 
cause  more  work  to  be  turned  out.  All  depends  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  individual  making  the  stud¬ 
ies.  You  don’t  necessarily  have  to  stand  beside  an 
employee  with  an  exposed  stop  watch.  In  that  case 
he’ll  think  you  are  an  efficiency  expert.  The  job 
can  be  done,  more  quietly.  Pick  out  a  loyal  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  a  good  worker,  explain  to  him  what 
you  wish  to  know,  and  get  him  to  allow  you  to 
time  him  while  doing  the  work.  Of  course  there 
will  be  certain  people  who  could  not  possibly  keep 
up  with  the  best  producers.  If  they  are  too  slow, 
other  jobs  should  be  found  for  them,  where  they 
can  become  more  proficient. 

As  in  manufacturing,  one  might  find  that  the 
same  workman  could  become  a  better  producer  by 
receiving  instruction  concerning  the  lost  motion 
in  his  movements.  Motion  study  is  very  closely 
linked  to  time  study.  Such  research  would  bring 
out  mistakes  in  departmental  layout,  if  they  ex¬ 
isted.  Perhaps  the  worker  is  just  as  rapid  and 
clever  in  what  he  does  as  another  who  nevertheless 
turns  out  more  work, — but  he  makes  a  lot  of  unnec¬ 
essary  movements.  Correcting  this  waste  of  en¬ 
ergy  is  all  that  may  be  needed  to  bring  up  his 
standard  of  production.  Or  he  may  be  disadvan- 
tageously  located  in  respect  to  the  work  he  has  to 
perform. 

The  making  of  these  studies  is  not  a  job  for  an 
“efficiency  expert.”  Nor  is  it  a  “cut  and  dried” 
proposition.  The  entire  procedure  is  one  of  common 
sense.  The  capacity  for  work  of  any  one  individual 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity  that  can  be  definitely  meas¬ 
ured. — hence  the  need  for  common  sense.  Never¬ 
theless  average  relative  results  will  supply  the  nec¬ 
essary  figures  to  allow  for  more  exact  management. 

Work  with  Facts 

One  big  fault  in  human  nature  is  the  tendency  to 
say  that  we  know  something  is  true,  when  we  only 
think  so.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  “fact”  versus  an 
“opinion.”  People  need  to  check  themselves  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  out  of  undesirable  ruts.  Or¬ 
ganizations  are  no  different.  Since  some  mighty 
fine  department  stores  have  discovered  errors  in 
management  along  these  lines,  it  is  not  presumptu¬ 
ous  to  believe  there  are  others.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  department  store  craft  is  faced  with  the  necess- 
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ity  of  lowering  “overhead  costs”  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  merchants  and  other  forms  of 
distribution. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  about  meaur- 
ing  and  increasing  production  by  time  and  motion 
studies.  Other  industries  have  experienced  the  ail¬ 
ment  of  “rising  overhead.”  They  have  also  cured 
it.  bv  doing  things  outlined  in  previous  paragraphs. 

Every  Transportation  Manager,  Delivery  Super¬ 
intendent  or  Garage  Superintendent  would  do  well 
to  determine  the  standard  of  production  of  each 
job  under  his  supervision.  He  should  then  employ 
only  those  men  and  women  who  can  maintain  or 
better  the  standard.  In  many  cases  the  final  results 
will  be  a  smaller  pay-roll  but  a  higher  individual 
wage — fewer  motor  trucks  in  operation — and  the 
more  complete  use  of  expensive  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  installations. 

Plan  Better  Showing 

Equipped  with  facts,  one  knows  just  where  to 
start  to  lower  expenses.  If  Delivery  men  want  to 
make  a  more  creditable  showing  next  year  than  is 


reported  in  the  Harvard  Survey  this  year,  let  them 

1st:  Adopt  the  Standard  Classification  of  Ac¬ 
counts.  They  tvill  then  have  kept  their  cost 
figures  on  a  comparable  basis.  Assuming  a 
mutual  interchange  of  data  the  mistakes  of 
one  man  will  more  easily  be  avoided  by 
others  and  his  good  points  will  shine  on  the 
surface. 

2nd’.  Make  time  studies  of  every  job  lending 
itself  to  the  process,  to  determine  how  much 
ivork  each  employee  is  doing  and  how  much 
ought  to  be  done. 

3rd:  Make  motion  studies  to  determine  how 
best  to  do  each  job  that  will  give  the  great¬ 
est  production.  Then  teach  employees  to  do 
their  work  by  the  easiest  and  quickest  method. 

Don’t  think  that  these  studies  are  cold  blooded 
or  inhuman.  They  can  be  made  very  human.  Us¬ 
ually  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  outside  of  your 
own  organization  to  find  some  one  to  do  this  work. 
What  is  needed  is  a  person  with  common  sense  and 
an  open  mind. 


Investigators  in  Field  on  Study  of  Retail  Organization 


CEVERAL  field  workers  now  are  engaged  in  gath¬ 
ering  information  for  the  Study  of  the  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Retail  Organization  in  a  number  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  recognized  for  the  high  standard 
of  their  organizations.  The  real  work  of  this  im¬ 
portant  investigation  definitely  started  several 
weeks  ago  when  these  field  men  went  directly  into 
the  stores  to  collect  data. 

The  investigators  are  under  the  direct  supervis¬ 
ion  of  Donald  K.  David,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  All  are  Harvard  men  and  were 
selected  for  their  capabilities  for  this  particular 
task. 

The  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Fundament¬ 
als  of  Retail  Organization  is  headed  by  Louis  E. 
Kirstein,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston.  Under 
his  chairmanship  several  of  the  leading  merchants 
in  the  United  States  are  aiding  to  make  the  study 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
betterment  of  retailing.  Four  subcommittees  are 
co-operating  in  lining  up  the  required  information 
in  the  four  functional  divisions  of  store  organiza¬ 
tion:  Merchandising,  Advertising,  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Accounting. 

Each  of  the  field  investigators  will  conduct  his 
researches  in  four  outstanding  stores.  A  large  geo¬ 
graphical  area  will  be  covered  by  the  investigators 
and  their  work  will  take  them  into  stores  of  large, 
medium  and  small  size.  The  study  is  designed  to 
cover  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  iH)Ssil)le. 

The  work  of  the  field  staff  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  comprehensive  questionnaires  which  are  being 
prepared  now  by  the  four  subcommittees.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  have  a  wide  distribution  and  will 
bring  back  to  the  committee  a  complete  picture  of 
the  manner  in  which  organization  has  been  devel¬ 


oped  in  stores  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  data  secured  in  this  way  will  be 
checked  with  that  collected  on  the  ground. 

The  Committee  will  have  constructed  from  this 
material  a  final  .report  which  will  provide  the  first 
real  picture  of  the  best  types  of  department  store 
organization.  As  has  been  stated  previously,  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  set  up  an  ideal  organization. 
Severa'l  forms  of  organization  covering  different 
operating  conditions  and  types  of  stores  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report.  This  data,  if  used  construc¬ 
tively,  will  be  the  means  of  solving  some  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  merchants  every¬ 
where.  Its  possibilities  are  so  great  that  every  re¬ 
tailer  should  do  his  utmost  to  assist  in  completing 
the  study  when  he  is  called  upon  for  his  co-oper¬ 
ation. 


Furniture  Warehouse  Men  of  New  York 
Organize  an  Association 

The  furniture  warehouse  men  of  Greater  New 
York  have  formed  a  Furniture  Warehouse  Mana¬ 
gers  Association.  They  have  elected  S.  B.  Trask, 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  president  and  A.  B.  Hoechst, 
of  John  Wanamaker,  vice  president,  and  Theo.  Dia¬ 
mond  is  acting  secretary. 

The  association  was  formed  to  procure  better  and 
more  economical  storing  of  merchandise,  wrapping 
and  packing  improvements  and  better  deliveries. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  each 
month  at  6:30  P.  M.  at  the  “Arts  in  Trades  Club,” 
34  East  38th  St.  All  Furniture  Warehouse  mana¬ 
gers  are  cordially  invited.  They  will  find  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  debates  of  all  branches  of  warehousing 
interesting  and  worth  while. 
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Hiji'h  Spots  of  Burjrlary  aiui  Rol)l>ery  Insurance 

V  Ueview  of  llie  K\cliisions  in  I’liese  (anitracts  willi  llie 
(ionditions  Which  Have  a  Bearing  <m  the  Make-L  |)  of  Bales 

By  Wakrkn  F.  Kimhall,  Dircclor  of  liiMiraiiro 


There  are  two  types  of  hurglary  ami  three 
kinds  of  ri)l)I)ery  insurance  especially  applicable 
to  departnient  stores,  namely;  mercantile  open 
stock  burglary,  mercantile  safe  burglary,  paymas¬ 
ter,  messenger  and  office  or  store  robbery  insurance. 
Any  one  desiring  to  make  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
this  insurance  can  obtain  an  excellent  pamphlet 
from  the.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters,  120  \\ .  42nd  St.,  New  York  City; 
being  a  rejirint  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Cas¬ 
ualty  Actuarial  Surety,  V'ol.  XL  Part  1..  No.  2,L  Nov. 
23,  1924.  The  article  which  follows  briefly  reviews 
these  five  kinds  of  insurance  and  summarizes  the 
important  exclusions  as  well  as  the  general  make¬ 
up  of  rates. 

Mercantile  Open  Slock  Burglary  Insurance  covers 
loss  or  damage  from  burglary  or  attempt  threat 
while  the  premises  are  not  open  for  business.  Theft 
and  robbery  losses  are  excluded  for  there  must  be 
forcible  entry  from  outside.  This  insurance  covers 
merchandise,  fixtures  and  equipment,  but  not  mon- 
ey. 

Mercantile  Safe  Burglary  Insurance  applies  to  prop¬ 
erty  (money,  securities  and  merchandise)  located  in 
safes  or  vaults  which  are  duly  closed  and  locked  by 
at  least  one  combination  or  time  lock.  Property 
damage  as  well  as  property  loss  is  covered  except 
where  caused  by  fire. 

Robbery  Insurance 

Robbery  Insurance  is  limited  to  a  felonious  and 
forcible  taking  of  property :  (a)  by  violence  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  custodian  or ;  (b)  by  putting  the 
custodian  in  fear  of  violence  or;  (c)  by  an  overt 
felonious  act  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  cus¬ 
todian  ;  or  (d)  from  the  person  or  direct  care  of  the 
custodian  who  while  conveying  property  insured 
has  been  killed  or  rendered  unconscious  by  injuries 
inflicted  maliciously  or  sustained  accidentally.  Rob¬ 
bery  policies  cover  properties  which  include  money, 
securities  and  merchandise. 

Paymaster  Robbery  Insurance  covers  loss  or  damage 
to  property  intended  solely  for  the  payroll  of  the 
assured,  normally  outside  the  premises  between 
7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  but  the  lu)urs  may  be  extended 
by  payment  of  extra  premium.  It  also  covers  inside 
the  premises  at  any  time  that  the  custodian  may  be 
employed  in  handling  the  payroll.  It  also  covers 
loss  to  other  property  not  intended  solely  for  pay¬ 
roll  but  limited  to  10%  of  the  insurance  on  payroll 
and  applying  only  outside  the  premises. 

Outside  Messenger  Robbery  Insurance  covers  only 
the  loss  or  damage  to  money,  securities  or  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  the  wallet,  bag.  satchel  or  chest  in 


which  the  property  is  contained,  while  the  custod¬ 
ian  is  away  from  the  premises. 

Interior  Office  or  Store  Robbery  Insurance  covers  loss 
or  damage  to  money,  securities,  merchandise  and 
other  ])roperty  on  the  premises,  generally  during 
the  hours  of  7  Al.  and  midnight.  Endorsement 
can  be  made  to  cover  loss  l)y  felonious  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  proi)erty  from  show  windows  after  the  glass 
has  l)een  broken  from  outside.  This  coverage  is 
effective  when  the  preniises  are  (q)en  for  business 
and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  show  wind<,tw 
coverage  granted  in  the  mercantile  open  stock 
policy  which  applies  only  while  the  premises  are 
closed  for  business. 

(ai.slodiaii  and  Uiiard 

In  Rol)bery  Insurance  the  definitions  of  “custodi¬ 
an”  and  "guard"  are  important.  .\  “custodian”  is  a 
])erson  in  whose  possession  or  care  the  jtropertv 
must  be  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  He  may  be  (1) 
the  assured,  if  an  individual;  (2)  a  member  of  the 
firm,  if  the  assured  is  a  co-partnership;  (3)  any 
officer  of  the  assured,  if  the  assured  is  a  corpora¬ 
tism  ;  (4)  any  iierson  not  less  than  seventeen  or  more 
than  si.xty-five  years  of  age.  who  is  in  the  regular 
employ  of  the  assured  and  duly  authorized  by  him 
to  act  as  paymaster,  manager,  cashier,  clerk  or 
sales  person,  and  while  so  acting  to  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  property. 

Watchmen  and  porters  are  definitely  excluded 
for  the  reason  that  the  companies  do  not  care  to 
assume  the  moral  hazard  which  would  exist  in 
such  cases.  Their  reasons  arc.  for  example,  crimi¬ 
nals  may  gain  access  to  the  premises  by  deception 
and  then  “hold-up"  watchman  or  porter.  Such  a 
crime  would  not  be  covered  by  the  Mercantile 
Open  Stock  Burglary  policy  which  requires  evi¬ 
dence  of  forcible  entry  into  the  premises,  and  it  is 
not  covered  either  by  the  Robbery  ])olicy.  There  has 
been  a  demand  for  this  coverage  but  the  companies 
have  not  been  inclined  to  it  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  whether  there  was  collusion  l)e- 
tween  the  employee  and  the  criminal. 

“guard”  is  a  male  person  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  sixty-five  who  accompanies  the  cus¬ 
todian  by  the  direction  of  the  assured.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  the  age  limit  can  be  changed.  The 
“guard”  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  in  the 
employ  of  the  assured,  but  can  be  engaged  for  the 
specific  ])ur])Ose  exce])t,  however,  the  driver  of  a 
conveyance  must  be  on  the  payroll  of  tlie  assurefi 
in  order  to  be  considered  a  “guard.”  This  bar^ 
drivers  of  jmblic  conveyances. 

The  terms  “custodian”  and  “guard”  are  clearlv 
defined  I)ecause  f>f  their  use  in  cf)nnection  with  im- 
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Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  install 
largest  tube  system  in  the  world 


'^HE  remodeled  and  enlarged  store  of 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester, 
New  York,  is  now  being  equipped  with 
the  largest  and  most  complete  store 
service  system  in  the  world. 

More  than  400  stations  of  Lamson 
Pneumatic  tubes  will  be  used  for  hand¬ 
ling  over  100,000  transactions  per  day. 

A  complete  Lamson  Parcel  Collect¬ 
ing  and  Delivery  System  will  handle 
mechandise  for  delivery. 


The  system  provides  for: 

Most  satisfactory  handling  of 
cash  sales. 

Visual  authorization  of  all 
charges. 

Protected  clerk  wrap. 

Utmost  simplicity  in  handling 
special  transactions. 

In  every  respect  the  highest  point 
yet  reached  in  speed,  flexibility,  accuracy 
and  simplicity. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 
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portant  warranties  and  because  there  is  no  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  company  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
custodians  or  guards  were  implicated  in  the  robbery. 

Exclusions 

The  following  exclusions  apply  to  both  Mercantile 
Open  Stock  and  Mercantile  Safe  Burglary  policies: 

1.  Not  liable  unless  there  is  forcible  entry  into  the 
premises. 

2.  Damage  to  plate  glass  and  lettering  thereon  is 
excluded.  (Covered  by  plate  glass  insurance.) 

3.  Not  liable  if  the  insured,  business  associate  or 
employee  implicated  as  principal  accessory. 

4.  Not  liable  unless  books  and  records  regularly 
kept  from  which  the  loss  can  be  ascertained. 

5.  Not  liable  for  fire,  war,  invasion,  insurrection, 
riot,  strike,  water  or  action  of  elements,  al¬ 
though  some  of  these  restrictions  can  be  re¬ 
moved  in  consideration  of  extra  premium. 

The  following  additional  exclusions  apply  to  the 
Mercantile  Open  Stock  policy: 

1.  Money  and  securities  excluded  (covers  merchan¬ 
dise,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  equipment  in 
the  open  and  in  safes.) 

2.  Theft  and  larceny  excluded. 

3.  Show  cases  and  show  windows  not  opening  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  interior  are  excluded,  also  pub¬ 
lic  halls,  entrances  and  stairways.  (Outside 
show  cases  insurable  at  a  specific  rate.) 

4.  Furs  in  inside  show  cases  not  included  unless 
extra  premium  paid. 

5.  Jewelry — limit  $50.,  per  article.  Limit  can  be 
higher  in  consideration  of  extra  premium. 

6.  When  insurable  property  is  held  as  collateral, 
limit  is  the  amount  of  loan  plus  accrued  interest, 
subject  to  jewelry  limit  as  above. 

7.  Does  not  cover  property  encumbered  by  chattel 
mortgage. 

8.  Not  liable  if  loss  caused  by  or  contributed  to 
by  any  change  in  condition  of  risk  of  which  com¬ 
pany  has  not  been  notified. 

The  following  additional  exclusions  apply  to  the 
Mercantile  Safe  Burglary  policy: 

1.  Does  not  cover  unless  the  safe  or  vault  has  at 
least  one  combination  or  time  lock. 

2.  Not  liable  for  property  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  held  by  the  assured  as  postmaster. 

3.  Not  liable  for  loss  if  effected  by  opening  the 
safe  or  vault  by  key  or  manipulation  of  lock. 

(This  is  designed  to  remove  the  moral 
risk.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  prop¬ 
er  bonding  of  all  employees  who  know  the 
combination  of  the  lock.  Further,  the  com¬ 
bination  should  be  changed  immediately  any 
such  person  leaves  the  employ  of  the  as¬ 
sured.) 

4.  Not  liable  for  burglary  following  a  fire  or  ex¬ 
plosion  not  caused  by  burglars  unless  endorsed 
and  extra  premium  paid. 

There  are  eight  limitations  in  Paymaster,  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Office  or  Store  Robbery  policies : 

1.  Covers  only  property  owned  or  held  in  trust, 
on  commission,  as  collateral  for  indebtedness  or 
otherwise  under  conditions  rendering  him  liable 
to  the  owner  for  loss  or  damage.  Policies  may  be 
endorsed  to  cover  money.  Liberty  Bonds  or  oth¬ 
er  securities  left  with  the  assured  for  safe-keep¬ 
ing,  provided  the  assured  has  a  record  of  such 


property  which  may  be  used  to  prove  a  loss 
after  a  robbery  has  occured. 

2.  When  securities  are  lost  the  assured  must  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  negotiation  or  pay¬ 
ment. 

3.  Market  value  at  time  of  loss  is  the  limit  of 
liability. 

4.  Must  maintain  books  and  accounts  which  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  extent  of  loss,  other¬ 
wise  not  liable. 

5.  Not  liable  for  loss  caused  by  or  contributed  to 
by  not,  invasion,  insurrection,  war  or  strike, 
although  riot  and  strike  hazard  may  be  covered 
by  payment  of  extra  premium. 

6.  Robbery  must  be  established  by  direct  and  af- 
firmitive  evidence. 

7.  The  assured  must  have  taken  all  reasonable 
precautions  to  safeguard  the  property. 

8.  There  must  be  no  criminal  implication  as  a 
principle  or  accessory:  (a)  of  the  assured;  (b) 
any  associate  in  interest;  (c)  a  custodian  or 
any  other  employee  directly  in  charge  of  the 
insured  property;  (d)  any  guard  accompanying 
a  custodian. 

Rates 

Rates  for  the  Mercantile  Open  Stock  policy  depend 
on : 

1.  Trade  classifications  of  which  there  are  four 
general  groups. 

2.  Territory  in  which  the  risk  is  located,  there 
being  four  territorial  divisions. 

3.  .\mount  of  Insurance — minimum  being  $1,000 
with  rates  lowered  for  each  successive  $5,000, 
until  $20,000  is  reached. 

4.  Protective  devices, 

a.  Two  classes  of  Central  Station  Alarm 
Systems. 

b.  Three  classes  of  gong  alarm  systems. 

c.  Classification  of  both  (a)  and  (b)  de¬ 
pending  on  grade  of  installation  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  premises. 

d.  Watchman  Service. 

Rates  for  the  Mercantile  Safe  Burglary  Policy  de¬ 
pend  on : 

1.  Safe  and  vault  construction — five  classifications. 

2.  Territorial  Divisions. 

3.  Kind  of  Property, 

a.  Merchandise,  money  and  securities. 

b.  Securities  only. 

c.  Merchandise  only. 

4.  Class  of  business. 

5.  Population  of  City  or  Town. 

6.  Protective  Devices, 

a.  Watchman  and  alarm  systems,  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  for  mercantile  open 
stock  insurance. 

b.  Special  locking  devices  on  the  doors 
of  safes  and  vaults. 

7.  Division  of  Insurance  (more  than  one  safe.) 

Rates  for  Paymaster  and  Messenger  Robbery  In¬ 
surance  depend  on : 

1.  Territory  in  which  risk  is  located- 

2.  Number  of  guards  accompanying  the  custodian, 

a.  No  guard  . 100% 

b.  One  guard  . 20%  deduction 

c.  Two  guards  .  36%  ” 

d.  Three  guards  .  49%  ’’ 

e.  Four  guards  .  -^4% 

f.  Five  or  more  guards .  59%  ” 
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Haatn  &  Kamp,  Fresno^ 
Cahf.  Jengned  and  fix- 
tured  h  IVdch-lVil. 
marth. 


Sanger  Bros.,  Fort  IVonh,  Texas^ 
dengned  and  fixtured  hy  IVeUh- 
IVtlmarth 


North,  West  and  South 

WELCH-WILMARTH 


3.  Protective  Measures, 

a.  Private  conveyance  for  exclusive  use 
of  custodian  and  guards  during  entire 
trip— 10%  deduction.  If  armored  car, 
additional  10%. 

b.  Funds  carried  in  (1)  locked  safe  or  chest 
(2)  satchel  or  wallet  lined  with  steel  or 
wire  mesh  and  attached  by  chain,  steel 
or  wire  strap  to  the  custodian  or  vehicle 
— 10%  deduction. 

4  Kind  of  property  covered — 25%  deduction  if 

coverage  limited  to  securities  only. 

Rates  for  Interior  Office  and  Store  Robbery  Insur¬ 
ance  depend  on: 

1.  Territory  in  which  the  risk  is  located. 

2.  Number  of  persons  on  duty  within  the  premises, 

a.  Custodian  only. 

b.  Custodian  and  at  least  one  employee. 

3.  Character  of  business  of  the  assured. 

4.  Protective  measures. 

a.  If  watchman  or  guards  with  no  other 
duties  are  on  duty  at  the  door  of  or 
inside  the  premises  at  all  times  while 
they  are  open  for  business — 10%  deduc¬ 
tion  per  man  (limit  of  three).  Store 
detectives  may  not  be  classified  as 
watchmen  or  guards. 

b.  If  a  foot  or  hand  push  button  alarm 
system  is  maintained,  connecting  with 
a  central  station  or  gong — 10%  deduc¬ 
tion. 

5.  Kind  of  property  covered. 

a.  Securities  only — 25%  discount. 

b.  Payroll  funds  only — 50%  discount. 


P.  ().  Sticks  to  DolIar-a-Year  Branches 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


rived  from  having  the  post  office  accommodations 
to  attract  customers  to  the  store. 

The  Postmaster  General  assured  Mr.  Young  that 
the  attitude  of  his  Department  continued  to  be  that 
department  stores  were  entitled  to  greater  compen- 
saion,  but  that  his  personal  feeling  was  that  stores 
should  not  receive  such  compensation.  In  addition 
to  his  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  there  was  the 
serious  obstruction  caused  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  attitude  described  above. 

No  Change  in  Prospect 

Much  more  discussion  of  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  this  question  developed  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Young’s  talk  with  the  Postmaster  General. 
It  appeared  that  the  protest  forwarded  by  the  con¬ 
gressman  from  Minnesota  has  been  answered  with 
the  statement  that  compensation  would  not  be  in¬ 
creased  and  that  this  rule  would  not  be  deviated 
from  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  discrimination 
in  favor  of  certain  department  stores  which,  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  dollar  a  year  policy,  had  been 
given  allowance  to  the  maximum  amount,  $1,0(X). 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  indicates  any  immediate  possibility  that 
stores  will  be  compensated  properly  for  operating 
Branch  Post  Offices.  Merchants  who  do  not  like 
the  present  arrangement  are  given  to  understand 
that  they  may  take  it  or  leave  it. 


Designed  Stores 

An  attractive  cover  on  a  l>ook  leads  you  to  read  it  — 
hut  the  real  story  is  inside! 

Store  design  presents  an  exact  parallel.  The  exterior 
may  Im*  as  attractive  as  you  please  hut  the  story  of  an 
cflBciently  designetl  store  is  tohl  in  your  ledger. 

If  it  is  correctly  planned  it  may  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  or  a  slight  profit  and  larger 
profit.  For  this  reason  store  <lesigning  is  being  more 
and  more  looked  upon  as  an  exact  and  highly  special¬ 
ized  profession. 

Welch-Wilmarth.hy  designing  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  successful  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
become  considered  the  leaders  in  this  line  of  endeavor. 

Adde<l  to  this  is  the  (juality  of  Welch-Wilmarth  fixtures 
which  presents  beauty  plus  efficiency  plus  profit. 

The  success  of  Welch-Wilmarth  designed  stores  ac¬ 
counts  for  Welch-Wilmarth’s  success,  which  fully  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  reason  that  practically  all  of  the  larger 
and  more  efficient  stores  are  <'alling  in  Welch-Wilmarth 
for  consultation  on  store  design  and  equipment. 

service  without 
obligation.  Send 
it  in  today 

Welch-Wilmarth  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Store  PUnorrs.  DeaiKorra  and  Manurarlurera  of  the  Pineal  Store  F.quipment  in  the  World. 
Repreaentativea  in  all  Principal  Cilira.  Conault  local  Telephone  Book. 


The  coupon  below 
entitles  you  to  our 
store  designing 
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Grave  Dangers  in  Careless  Handling  of  Toy  Movie  Film 


INURING  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 

Fire  Protection  Association  at  Atlantic  City  in 
May  1924  the  statement  was  made  that  a  very 
serious  fire  hazard  to  retail  dry  goods  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  exists  at  the  ])resent  time  in  their 
handling  of  motion  i)icture  film  which  is  kept  for 
sale  along  with  the  toy  motion  picture  machines 
of  various  makes. 

There  are  tw'o  kinds  of  film,  the  regular  nitro¬ 
cellulose  film  which  is  highly  inflammable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  unless  surrounded  by  proper  safeguards,  and 
the  acetate  of  cellulose  or  “safety”  film  which 
has  about  the  same  inflammability  as  paper. 

Flirting  with  Fire 

Realizing  the  hazard  to  which  retail  stores  might 
he  throw'ing  themselves  open  if  the  above  state¬ 
ments  were  correct  an  investigation  was  made  in 
most  of  the  largest  cities  throughout  the  country 
and  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
large  department  stores  and  many  of  the  smaller 
retail  stores  handle  the  inflammable  nitro-cellulose 
film,  particularly  during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  sales  people  in  the  stores  generally  have  no 
idea  of  the  possible  danger  from  this  film  and  handle 
it  as  they  do  other  merchandise.  It  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  counters  with  other  material 
and  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  toy  departments 
beside  light  wooden  toys.  When  one  considers  that 
practically  every  large  city  in  the  United  States  has 


a  very  strict  ordinance  governing  the  handling  and 
storage  of  nitro-cellulose  film,  providing  that  it 
be  kept  in  cement  vaults,  eticlosed  in  metal  cases 
and  the  entire  vault  provided  with  a  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem,  it  will  be  understood  that  a  department  store 
counter  is  not  a  good  place  for  such  an  article. 

Specify  Safety  Filin 

It  is  not  a  question  of  eliminating  the  sale  of  toy 
projection  machines  but  a  question  of  insisting 
that  the  film  sent  out  with  these  machines  be  made 
of  the  acetate  of  cellulose  or  “safety”  stock  which 
is  e(|ually  satisfactory  for  use  in  these  machines. 
The  safety  film  is  a  trifle  more  expensive  but  that 
is  negligible  when  compared  w'ith  the  hazard  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  the  nitro-cellulose  film.  Insur¬ 
ance  policies  may  be  voided  “while  the  hazard  is 
increased  by  any  means' within  the  control  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  insured.” 

A  salesman  in  a  department  store  of  a  large 
midwestern  city  was  seen  exhibiting  a  1,000  foot 
reel  of  nitro-cellulose  film  to  a  customer  who  held 
a  lighted  cigarette  in  one  hand  and  unwound  the 
film  with  the  other.  Such  an  amount  of  film  will 
throw  an  intensely  hot  flame  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high  and  may  be  ignited  by  friction,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  spark. 

In  preparing  for  the  Christmas  season  it  would 
be  well  to  see  that  the  nitro-cellulose  or  inflamma¬ 
ble  film  is  entirely  eliminated. 


Sales  Promotion  Division  Planning  First  Fall  Convention 


^UE  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  has  in¬ 
itiated  a  novel  plan  for  insuring  the  success  of 
its  first  fall  convention  which  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  30,  and  October 
1  and  2.  A  comprehensive  questionnaire  has  been 
circulated  among  all  the  members  of  the  group  by 
means  of  which  they  may  express  their  own  ideas 
as  to  the  make-up  of  the  program,  titles,  discus¬ 
sions  and  speakers. 

This  questionnaire  method,  which  is  being  used 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  convention  delegates 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  fit  their  ideas  of  what  they  want.  The  re¬ 
sponse  already  received  indicates  that  this  method 
is  a  welcome  innovation.  When  the  replies  all  have 
been  analyzed,  it  is  expected  that  a  program  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  and  value  will  be  the  result. 

The  program  for  the  fall  meeting  will  permit 
of  the  discussion  of  about  twenty  subjects.  The 
questionnaire  contained  a  list  of  considerably  more 
than  that  with  the  request  that  members  suggest 
other  topics  which  they  want  discussed.  Among 
the  topics  offered  are: 

Plans  for  sales  promotion  and  advertising  for  the 
Christmas  season. 

Essentials  of  good  advertising;  1.  Merchandising, 

2.  copy.  3  layout.  4.  art.  5.  mediums.  6.  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  these  essentials. 


Should  retail  stores  accept  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations? 

Sales  promotion  for  anniversary  sales. 

How  a  national  agency  man  would  handle  retail 
advertising. 

Place  of  direct  advertising  in  retail  stores. 

The  advertising  manager’s  future — his  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  store  executives  and  his  place  in 
the  store  organization  of  the  future. 

.\rt  that  sells. 

Institutional  advertising. 

Getting  the  most  out  of  small  town  advertising 
facilities. 

Styles  in  writing. 

How  to  make  layouts. 

The  comparison  office. 

New  forms  of  publicity. 

Rascment  store  advertising. 

How  to  build  and  use  the  advertising  budget. 
Typography. 

Community  co-operative  advertising. 

What  the  sales  promotion  manager  can  do  in 
merchandising. 

What  the  store  owner  expects  of  his  advertising 
and  his  advertising  manager. 

Ralph  L.  Yonker.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  is  in 
charge  of  plans  for  the  c<mvention.  The  question¬ 
naire  replies  are  being  studied  by  Mr.  Yonker  and 
his  convention  committee.  The  program  will  be 
whipped  into  final  shape  and  speakers  selected 
before  the  summer  ends. 
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L.  S.  Ayres 
& 

Company 

Indianapolis 


Order 


120-LINE  NATIONAL  O.  K.  CHARGE 
TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Before  deciding  to  adopt  the  National  Electric  Charge 
Phone  System,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company  spent  several 
months  investigating  all  methods  of  charge  authorization. 

This  system  was  selected  because  of  its  speed,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  protection  in  the  authorization  of  charge 
sales  in  every  department. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


The  National  Electric  Charge  Phone  System  puts  the 
credit  office  in  direct  control  of  every  charge 
authorization.  It  provides  the  maximum  in  service, 
protection  and  convenience. 


Sfiy  you  saw  it  in  THE  HT I.EETI \ 
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Canvassers  Find  Sales  Resistance  Increasing 

Investigator  Says  That  Peddling  Has  Reached  Its  Peak  and 
The  Decline  Has  Begun — Rewards  of  Aggressive  Competition 


WHEN  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided , 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  Portland  Ordinance 
regelating  house-to-house  canvassing  was  in¬ 
valid  and  with  it  threw  into  the  discard  several 
hundred  similar  local  ordinances,  entirely  too  many 
retail  merchants  saw  the  future  very  black  indeed. 
The  chance  to  “have  at” 
the  bell-ringers  with  the 
law  had  been  taken  away. 

Nothing  was  left  but 
straight  competition  and 
the  natural  working  of  the 
law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

This  straight  competi¬ 
tion,  from  which  so  little 
was  expected  by  so  many 
merchants,  seems  to  have 
been  working  quietly  and 
effectively  even  while  laws 
and  ordinances  held  the 
center  of  the  stage.  From 
more  than  one  trustworthy 
source  statements  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  recent  weeks  de¬ 
scribing  the  growing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  selling  by  can¬ 
vassers  and  outlining  evi¬ 
dence  which  points  to  a 
decline  in  the  popularity  of 
this  method  of  distribution. 

One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  such  articles  is  by 
Harry  R.  Wellman,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Marketing,  Amos 
Tuck  School,  Dartmouth, 
appearing  in  the  ‘^Nations 
Business”  the  organ  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Professor  Wellman  states  em¬ 
phatically  that  a  careful  study  has  convinced  him 
that  “not  only  were  we  not  menaced  by  this  method 
but  that  already  it  had  passed  the  peak  and  was  clearly 
subsiding  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen” 

Two-Edged  Sword 

The  victory  of  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  in  the 
Portland  case  was  far  less  a  calamity  than  it 
appeared  to  many  merchants  We  have  said  that 
more  than  once  previously.  If  the  ordinance  had 
been  upheld,  to  it  would  have  been  ascribed  what¬ 
ever  present  and  future  recession  occurs  in  the 
popularity  of  the  canvassing  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Retailers  would  have  been  influenced  strongly 
to  depend  on  legislation  to  control  and  discourage 
troublesome  competition.  They  would  find  ulti¬ 
mately  that,  when  laws  are  passed  in  their  favor. 


it  is  a  short  step  to  a  deluge  of  legislation  in  favor 
of  the  other  fellow. 

The  very  biggest  factor,  we  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  canvassing  business  is  the  tremendous¬ 
ly  improved  attack  of  retail  stores.  Merchants 
are  rapidly  acknowledging  the  existence  of  peddling 
as  competition  and  are 
speeding  up  their  own 
efforts  in  such  an  aggress¬ 
ive  fashion  that  consumer 
attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  established  stores, 
their  merchandise,  service 
and  convenience.  If  the 
community  is  overrun  with 
hosiery  salesmen,  the 
stores  counter-attack  with 
all  their  energy  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  public  that 
they  have  more  to  offer 
than  the  itinerant  vendor 
of  stockings.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  other 
lines  march  into  town. 

Then  and  Now 

When  these  canvassers 
came  on  the  scene  a  few 
months  ago,  the  reception 
they  received  was  very 
different  than  they  get  to¬ 
day.  They  were  doing 
something  novel;  they 
presented  their  merchan¬ 
dise  interestingly;  they  ar¬ 
gued  for  the  economy  of 
their  method  and  there  was 
no  one  to  demonstrate  to 
the  housewife  that  their 
method  might  be  more  expensive  than  they  said. 
The  retailer’s  merchandise  was  too  far  away  to  be 
compared  for  quality  and  price.  But  read  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wellman  has  to  say  about  the  way  they  have 
to  work  now : 

“Right  now,  it  is  necessary  for  even  successful 
house-to-house  manufacturers  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  before  their  representative  calls.  A  brush 
company  uses  post  cards  and  also  promises  a 
“free  gift.”  In  fact^  so  intense  has  the  soliciting 
become  that  the  housewife  is  not  overkeen  to 
open  the  door  to  anyone  that  attempts  to  get 
in  without  an  appointment.” 

The  only  kind  of  house-to-house  selling  which 
Prof.  Wellman  believes  can  be  successful  in  the 
long  run  is  that  which  deals  in  household  necessities 
like  kitchen  utensils,  mops  and  brooms.  The  house- 


T^OCTORS  with  medicine  warranted  to 
L  yciLTP.  all  the  ailments  resulting  from 
house-to-house  canvassing  have  been 
slow  to  appear.  This  is  strange  enough,  but 
it  is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe  that  when 
they  do  bob  up  they  will  have  something 
worth  tvhile.  All  such  schemes  should  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  until  investigation 
proves  them  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Such  a  panacea  now  is  being  offered  to 
retail  organizations.  It  involves  much  myster¬ 
ious  detective  work  to  discover  the  identity 
and  methods  of  manufacturers  who  sell  re¬ 
tailers  and  then  secretly  dispose  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  through  canvassers.  There  is  to  be  co¬ 
operative  advertising  to  show  up  such  con¬ 
cerns.  Still  a  third  feature  is  a  drive  for  a 
federal  law  to  put  all  canvassers  out  of 
business.  The  budget  is  modestly  set  at 
S200.000. 

When  such  schemes  are  brought  to  our 
members'  attention,  they  should  send  the  de¬ 
tails  to  Association  headquarters.  Behind 
them  usually  is  a  simple  desire  to  make 
money.  At  best,  the  methods  suggested  are 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  illegal.  Serious 
trouble  is  the  almost  certain  reward  of  those 
who  allotv  themselves  to  become  involved. 


t 
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A  fleet  of 
good  trucks  is 
an  increasingly 
profitable  investment 


WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES 


LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 


WALKER 

VEHICLE 

COMPANY 
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wife  prefers  to  buy  those  things  in  her  kitchen 
where  she  can  compare  them  with  what  she  has 
had  in  the  past.  She  has  no  urge  to  dash  to  the 
store  to  replenish  her  stock.  This  is  due  partly, 
also,  to  the  halfhearted  way  in  which  such  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  promoted  by  the  stores. 

Getting  Results 

The  present  prosperity  of  hosiery  canvassing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Wellman,  is  due  to  two  things.  One 
is  the  effective  manner  in  which  canvassers  have 
presented  merchandise,  the  completeness  of  their 
color  ranges,  their  success  in  sensing  style  tenden¬ 
cies  and  showing  the  new  things  before  the  smaller 
town  merchants  had  them.  The  second  factor,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  so  many  articles 
in  the  canvassing  field  which  don’t  belong  there  and 
which,  Prof.  Wellman  says,  will  not  remain  there 
much  longer,  is  “difficult,  if  not  hard  times.” 

The  necessity  of  making  one  dollar  do  a  major 
job,  he  says,  has  been  abroad  in  the  land  for  several 
years.  In  the  large  cities,  the  stores  met  this  need 
with  reduction  sales  and  disposals  of  the  over¬ 
production  of  too-enthusiastic  manufacturers  who 
had  been  pouring  out  goods  for  markets  which  did 
not  exist.  The  house-to-house  seller  simply  carried 
this  service  to  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  farms. 
Everything  was  sold  this  way  because  there  was 
a  real  market  at  the  prices  asked.  Prof.  Wellman 
continues : 

“r/iis  readiness  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  however,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  downfall  of  the  method.  In  the  old  days,  the 
bi-yearly  visit  of  the  peddler  was  a  social  event. 

Until  recently,  the  occasional  visits  of  the 
kitchen-utensil  men  ivere  eagerly  awaited.  In 
the  meantime,  the  telephone,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  mechanical  music,  radio  and  the  Ford 
car  have  usurped  much  of  the  former  idle  time 
of  the  housewife.  So,  with  the  influx  of  all  these 
netv  salesman,  the  doorbell  became  an  irritation 
and  the  visit  an  interruption.^ 

There  are  few  things  which  can  hurt  the  peddling 
business  more  than  a  steadily  ringing  door  bell.  The 
housewife  who  finds  her  day  broken  up  by  a  series 
of  salesmen  who  interrupt  the  baby’s  bath,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  lunch,  the  marketing  trip  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  other  necessary  activities  of  housekeeping 
soon  reaches  a  point  where  she  ceases  to  be  agree¬ 
able  and  receptive.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  any  business 
as  good  as  canvassing  has  been  in  the  past  year 
attracts  new  recruits  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
The  inference  is  plain. 

Efforts  Should  Continue 

All  this  is  very  encouraging  to  the  merchant 
who  has  felt  that  his  business  was  suffering  from 
the  inroads  of  canvassers.  But  it  is  far  too  soon 
to  sit  back  and  wait  for  direct  selling  to  die  an 
early  death.  Much  as  the  “steadily  ringing  doorbell” 
may  hurt  this  method  of  distribution,  trade  cannot 
be  made  to  flow  steadily  through  retail  stores 
unless  merchants  strain  everv  effort  to  do  a  better 


service  and  merchandising  job  than  is  possible 
for  the  canvassers. 

The  competitive  and  educational  efforts  which 
have  been  initiated  with  such  good  effect  in  recent 
months  by  local  merchants’  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividual  stores  must  be  continued  and  augmented. 
The  consumer  must  be  impressed  constantly  with 
the  superiority  of  the  stores’  service,  the  greater 
range  of  their  merchandise,  the  fairness  of  their 
prices  and  the  fact  that  everything  the  store  says 
or  does  is  backed  up  by  a  dependable  institution 
which  recognizes  its  community  obligation. 


Lazy  Dollars  INever  Cure  A  Business 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

me  is  “Our  Minds.”  The  more  I  study  the  operation 
of  my  mind,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
there  to  stir  up  thoughts  and  ideas  for  me,  to  select 
the  ones  I  want  to  think  and  to  eliminate  the  others. 
That,  it  seems,  is  the  greatest  privilege  given  to 
man. 

Because  I  think  that  way,  no  one  can  convince 
me  that  business  is  bad.  When  our  sales  begin  to 
slump,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  working  hard 
enough.  We  speed  up  our  efforts,  scheming,  plan¬ 
ning  and  checking  up  every  phase  of  our  business. 
So  far  we  have  been  able  to  go  over  the  top,  around 
or  through  many  seemingly  impossible  difficulties. 

I  have  found  that  the  better  my  thinking,  the  bet¬ 
ter  my  planning  and  the  better  our  business. 

The  other  chief  tool  with  which  we  work  is  the 
dollar.  We  should  study  every  phase  of  how  the 
dollar  operates  in  our  business  until  we  know  every 
move  it  performs.  Watch  the  very  next  shipment  of 
merchandise  which  comes  into  your  store.  Watch 
the  activity  of  the  60  dozen  hose  you  have  bought ; 
how  quickly  the  first  half  of  the  lot  sells  and  the 
])rofit  you  make  on  it.  Then  see  how  long  the  last 
30  dozen  stay  in  reserve  stock  and  figure  the  loss 
on  each  dollar — the  carrying  charges.  dej)reciation, 
mark-downs  and  other  risks  and  losses  which  come 
out  of  overbuying. 

You  soon  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
“Lazy  Dollars”  in  your  reserve  stock  rooms  which 
make  it  difficult  to  make  money.  You  will  see  that 
the  more  of  your  dollars  you  can  get  into  your 
forward  stock,  the  faster  will  be  your  turnover,  the 
bigger  will  be  your  i)rofit  and  the  more  successful 
will  be  your  store. 

Let  us  concentrate  then  on  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  single  dollar  work  for  us  efficiently.  When 
we  have  solved  that  prf)blem,  let  us  standardize  the 
method  for  all  the  dollars  at  our  disposal.  If  our 
ap])lication  of  the  method  seems  unsatisfactory, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
supply  the  yardstick  by  which  the  average  dry 
goods  stores  have  been  measured.  In  that  way  our 
own  analyses  can  be  checked  for  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses. 

Work,  think  and  plan  intelligently.  Make  each 
dollar  in  the  business  work  hard  at  its  own  job. 
The  business  is  sure  to  be  right  if  you  do. 
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Traffic  (iroiip  Secures  an  Important 
Reduction  In  Freiglit  Rates 

Miml)ers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  woolen  goods  from 
Winthrfip,  Maine,  routed  via  Portland,  Maine,  in 
connection  with  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Line.  The 
rate  of  56^c  on  this  commodity  from  Winthrop  to 
Portland  seemed  to  be  entirely  too  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  rate  of  36^  oc  from  Annabessacook 
to  Portland,  which  is  only  three  miles  less  in  1 
distance. 

The  Traffic  Group  made  application  to  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  from 
Winthro]).  We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
Maine  t^rntral  Railroad  announcing  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  from  Winthrop  from  56j/2C  to  36Y>c,  effect¬ 
ive  .August  15th,  1925,  in  Maine  Central  Railroad 
Company  Tariff  ICC-C-.1984,  Sup])lement  No.  5. 

This  reduction  also  api)lies  on  blankets,  dress 
goods,  flannels,  hoisery,  knit  goods,  satinets,  shoddy 
cloths,  underwear,  woolen  piece  goods  and  wor¬ 
steds.  and  will  result  in  a  considerable  saving  to 
members  on  such  shipments  moving  from  Winthro]> 
to  Portland  for  re-shi]unent  beyond  by  steamship. 

.Ml  freight  bills  for  such  shipments  moving  on 
and  after  .\ugust  15th  should  be  carefully  checked 
to  see  that  the  lower  rate  is  applied. 


“M  erchandise 
ControT’ 

The  way  to  answer — 

WHEN?  WHAT?  HOW  MUCH? 

These  are  questions  of  prime  importance  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Management.  They  come  up  every 
day  and  have  to  be  answered  at  once. 


INSTANTLY  VISIBLE  RECORDS 


answer  such  questions  accurately  the  moment  they  arise. 
POSTINDEX  was  the  pioneer  of  Merchandise  Control 
Records  and  has  kept  in  the  lead.  OUR  LONG  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  ENABLES  US  TO  SERVE  YOU  BEST. 

Send  for  sample  forms. 


Mm  liaiits  V  ictiiiiized  by  Fraudulent 
Fulliiiaii  Porter  Pay  Checks 

Warning  has  reached  the  Association  from  one 
of  its  members  in  .St.  Paul.  .Minn.,  that  all  retailers 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  a  bad  check 
scheme  which  is  being  o])erated  by  colored  men 
who  pose  as  employees  of  the  Pullman  Comj)any. 
These  men  re])resent  themselves  to  be  porters  and 
j)resent  regulation  Pullman  Company  i)ay  checks 
in  amounts  of  $<S0  to  $95  in  payment  for  merchan¬ 
dise.  receiving  the  balance  back  in  cash. 

They  show  readily  an  identification  tag  on  a  key¬ 
ring  with  a  ])orters  number  of  four  figures  which 
corresponds  to  a  number  typed  on  the  checks.  They 
also  are  su])plied  with  other  ])a])ers  bearing  names 
on  the  checks.  They  work  singly  but  it  is  believed 
that  several  f>f  them  are  practicing  the  decei)tion. 

The  men  are  described  as  very  courteous  and 
smooth  and  sometimes  are  dressed  in  Idue  vests 
and  trousers  to  give  the  impression  they  are  rail¬ 
road  men.  They  defrauded  merchants  in  the  Twin 
Cities  on  July  18th  of  several  thousand  dollars, 
about  a  dozen  checks  in  St.  Paul  and  many  in 
Minnea])olis.  Thev  are  known  to  have  worked  in 
St.  Louis  and  through  several  southern  states  and 
are  believed  to  be  working  further  west  at  the 
present  time.  They  operate  in  department,  special¬ 
ty  and  jewelry  stores. 

The  checks  are  drawn  on  the  New  York  Trust 
Company  and  other  depositaries  listed  on  the  back 
of  the  checks.  Further  information  may  be  had 
from  the  Pullman  Company. 


Department  Stores  use 
this  form  for  stock  con¬ 
trol  records.  It  records 
the  number  of  pieces  "on 
order,”  "received,”  "on 
hand”  and  "sold,”  giving 
style  number,  color,  and 
sizes.  The  scale  on  the 
reverse  side  and  on  the 
second  page  tells  at  a 
glance  the  number  of 
pieces  on  hand.  Signal  clips  give  complete  check. 

Your  investment  in  visible  index  systems 
is  warranted  only  when  they  instantly  give 
accurate  and  constant  information  on  when 
to  buy — what  to  buy —  how  much  to  buy. 
POSTINDEX  ability  to  do  this  empha¬ 
sizes  its  value  to  department  stores. 


Moclel 
No.  I 


POSTINDEX 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

373  Broadway 
Boston,  Mass. 


<J>OSTINDEX  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Broadway,  Boston,  Mass. 

^ntlemen: — ‘Please  send  me  your  book — VISIBLE  EVIDENCE 
and  sample  forms. 

'N^me 

cAddress  . 

D.  C.  A 
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Pacific  Coast  Office  Giving  Effective  Service  to  Members 


members  of  the  Association  and  particularly 
those  whose  stores  are  located  in  the  Far  West 
are  interested  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  setting  up  a  branch  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  headquarters  organization  on 
the  i’acific  Coast.  This  new  office,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  A.  H.  Conner,  is  functioning  effectively  now 
with  every  prospect  of  increasing  its  usefulness 
from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Conner,  who  is  working  under  the  joint  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Association  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  assist  our  West¬ 
ern  members  in  solving  their  problems  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Stand¬ 
ard  System  of  Accounting,  the  Real  Inventory 
Method  and  the  other  outstanding'  features  of 
modern  department  store  operation. 

The  offices  of  the  Association  on  the  Coast  are 
at  1005  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  establishing  this  extension  of  our  service, 
it  was  contemplated  that  Mr.  Conner  spend  as 
much  of  his  time  as  possible  in  the  stores  of  our 
members  in  the  Far  West.  Since  the  office  was 
opened  a  very  considerable  amount  of  this  contact 
work  has  been  done. 


Arrangements  may  be  made  expeditiously  for  Mr. 
Conner  to  visit  members  and  assist  them  in  install¬ 
ing  accounting  and  control  procedure  by  writing 
directly  to  him  at  the  San  Francisco  office.  A  very 
moderate  charge  is  made  for  his  services  in  install- 
ing  sy’stem  in  order  that  this  valuable  work  may  be 
continued  effectively.  We  are  entirely  safe  in  as¬ 
suring  our  members  that  the  type  of  personal  ser¬ 
vice  thus  provided  cannot  be  secured  through  any 
other  auspices  except  at  a  substantially  higher 
cost. 

Mr.  Conner  has  had  a  very  wide  experience  in  the 
department  store  accounting  field  in  the  west.  He 
is  well  versed  in  the  best  practises  of  the  Retail 
Research  Association  stores  through  his  services 
as  controller  of  Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co.  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  Far  Western 
stores  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of  without 
hesitation. 

This  is  a  facility  for  which  our  Coast  members 
have  expressed  enthusiastic  approval  whenever  it 
was  broached  in  the  past.  We  trust  they  will  use 
it  with  equal  enthusiasm  now  that  it  is  established 
and  doing  business. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  haz>e  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


STORE  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  trained  in  department  store  field.  Has  had  at 
various  times  supervision  of  all  operating  functions  includ¬ 
ing  sales,  personnel,  complaints,  wrapping  systems,  mail 
order,  delivery,  maintenance  and  warehouses.  Experience 
also  in  payroll,  budgeting  and  control.  Age  34. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Experience  covers  period  of  twenty  years.  General  Man¬ 
ager  over  seventeen  years.  Buyer  of  women’s  and  misses’ 
apparel.  Office  Manager  and  Controller  in  store  operating 
for  over  two  and  a  half  years  under  the  Standard  Retail 
Method  of  Accounting  as  approved  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  M.A.N.A.GER 

Experienced  in  sales  promotion,  service  and  group  depart¬ 
ment  merchandising.  Brought  up  in  the  game  from  boy¬ 
hood.  Now  43  years  old.  Past  five  years  associated  with 
retail  business  doing  over  three  millions  a  year.  Integrity 
unquestioned,  initiative  and  experience  unusual. 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Engineering  graduate  with  broad  experience  in  design, 
construction,  maintenance  and  management.  Experienced 
in  handling  material,  routing,  sequence  of  operation,  sur¬ 
vey  of  plant,  research,  supervision  of  personnel. 

CONTROLLER  OR  ASSISTANT 
University  graduate.  Wealth  of  experience.  Marked 
ability.  Qualified  to  give  some  help  along  merchandising 
lines.  Excellent  references. 

ACCOUNTANT— CONTROLLER 
Familiar  with  Retail  Inventory  and  Costing  Sales  methods 
of  inventory  control.  Assisted  in  installation  of  accounting 
system  in  chain  of  fifteen  department  stores.  Later  had 
charge  of  office  and  accounting  in  one  of  them.  Public 
experience  varied.  Age  31. 

RESEARCH  DIRECTOR 

Liberal  education.  Several  years’  practical  experience 
with  metropolitan  department  store.  Familiar  with  stock 
control  systems,  figure  analysis,  merchandise  budgets,  per¬ 
sonnel  problems,  expense  analysis  and  general  store  prob¬ 
lems.  Prefers  to  locate  in  New  York  City.  Age  27. 

SEEKING  OPPORTUNITY 
.Associated  for  four  years  with  his  father,  owner  of  a 
member  store  doing  volume  of  $200,000,  where  general  de¬ 
partment  store  experience  was  obtained.  Acquainted  with 
merchandise.  Wider  opportunity  sought.  Age  28. 

SURVEY  EXECUTIVE 

Good  background  of  education  and  experience.  Organ¬ 
ized  and  directed  two  national  organizations  during  the  war. 
For  five  years  was  professional  buyer  of  merchandise. 
Desires  opportunity  to  become  associated  with  store  mer¬ 
chandising  women’s  things,  where  a  knowledge  of  business 
building,  executive  ability  and  sales  ability  can  be  used. 

ORGANIZER 

Selling  and  non-selling  departments,  also  Personnel  and 
Training  Departments.  Open  for  contract  work.  Graduate 
of  Prince  School.  Boston.  Experienced.  Prefers  to  locate 
in  New  York  City. 
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Ajiree  to  Eliminate  All  Except  Seven 
Sizes  in  Boxed  Elastic  Webbing 

The  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  request  of 
the  Webbing  Manufacturers  Exchange,  has  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  standardizing  the  sizes 
(widths)  of  boxed  elastic  webbing.  On  May  21st, 
1925.  a  meeting  of  those  interested  was  held  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  .Association  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by 
George  S.  DeNeale  of  The  S.  Kami  Sons  Company. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  DeNeale  presented  a  written  opinion  pre¬ 
pared  by  T.  F.  Finnan,  buyer  of  notions  for  his 
company.  This  opinion  has  been  endorsed  at  an 
earlier  meeting  by  the  representatives  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Washington  department  stores: — Wood¬ 
ward  and  Lothrop,  S.  Kann  Sons  Company,  Lans- 
burgh  &  Brother,  The  Hecht  Company,  M.  Golden- 
berg,  King’s  Palace  and  the  Palais  Royal.  Mr. 
Finnan’s  comments  on  the  simplified  schedule  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

“We  see  no  objection  to  the  plans  as  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers  of  boxed  elastic.  .As  distributors, 
we  believe  that  this  could  be  further  simplified  by 
dropping  the  ^  in,  width  as  we  see  no  reason  for 
having  both  a  %  in.  and  a  in.  Our  experience  is 
that  the  34  in.  and  the  in.  are  by  far  the  best 
sellers— at  least  five  to  one — and  we  believe  that 
the  %  in.  would  fill  every  requirement  that  the 
1/2  in.  is  now  used  for. 

“We  note  that  you  do  not  propose  to  continue 
the  1/8  in.  As  far  as  the  ordinary  lisle  and  silk 
elastic  is  concerned,  this  width  can  be  dropped  but 
we  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  that  this  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  what  is  known  as  ‘hat 
elastic’  which  is  about  l^  in.  wide.  While  there  is 
no  great  sale  on  this  particular  elastic  at  this  time 
there  is  more  or  less  of  it  used,  not  alone  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  hats  on  but  for  shirring  the 
edge  of  ‘boudoir  caps.’ 

“In  every  respeet  we  are  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  that  have  already  been  made.’’ 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
general  conference  of  representative  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors  and  users  of  boxed  elastic  web¬ 
bing,  it  is  recommended  that  the  sizes  of  rubber 
and  widths  of  elastic  to  be  considered  as  regular 
be  limited  to  the  following : — 

Boxed  Elastic  Webbing  {widths) 

‘s  in.,  34  in-.  ■}4  in.,  34  in.,  ^  in.,  1  in.  and  134  in- 
Rubber  Sizes 
26  —  30  —  34 

This  recommendation  is  to  become  effective 
October  1,  1925,  subject  to  annual  revision  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  industry. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
been  requested  to  approve  this  standard  schedule 
of  sizes. 

Please  advise  our  Research  Bureau  whether  the 
suggested  sizes  meet  the  consumers’  needs. 


New  Easy  Way 

to  cut  handling  costs 


Big,  progressive,  efficient  stores 
like  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. — R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  New 
York  City — L.  S.  Ayers,  Indiana¬ 
polis.  Ind. — Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Seattle,  Wash  . — Maison-Blsuiche 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. — and  scores 
of  others  are  now  reducing  handling 
costs  by  using  the  Service  Rolling 
Costumer  Rack  in  their  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Ready  to  Wear  Marking 
Rooms  and  Sales  Rooms.  Amazing 
economies  effected  by  this  modem 
method  eliminate  losses  of  time, 
money  and  labor  in  marking  and 
selling  merchandise. 

A  New  Method- 
Tested  and  Proved 

In  the  marking  room  merchandise  is 
transferred  direct  from  shipping 
cases  to  the  Service  Rolling  Cos- 
tomer  Rack,  marked,  then  wheeled 
to  the  show  room.  Incomparable 
speed,  flexibility  and  safety!  Re¬ 
handling  eliminated!  3  distinct  oper¬ 
ations  saved!  In  the  show  room  this 
handsome  fixture  displays  garments 
luxuriously — makes  selling  easier — 
facilitates  stocktaking. 

Write  for  Folder  “  B-1  ” 

Without  obligation  on  your  part, 
send  for  Folder  “B-l”  with  details 
of  how  you  can  use  this  modem 
time-saving,  cost-cutting  fixture  in 
your  store.  Address — 


5emce  Roiltng  Costumer  Racks  are  used 
tn  fleets  of  to  to  too  by  Amenca*t 
leading  stores  to  facilitate  the  marking 
and  selling  of  ready  to  nuear  merchan¬ 
dise.  Tins  rack  ts  a  handsome,  strongly 
constructed  fixture  of  att'acttve  appear¬ 
ance  and  great  semceabtlity.  Fumtshed 
to  choice  tn  enamels  or  platings  of  va¬ 
rious  colons  and  finishes.  IVnte  for 
complete  details. 


FREE! 

Write  for  this  Folder 


FACTORY  SERVICE  EQUIP’!  CO. 

33  COURT  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

30  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Trick  Advertising  Methoils  Fail  to  Close  Sales 

Better  Business  Bureaus  Show  That  Drawing  a  Great  Crowd 
With  Fancy  Bait  Doesn’t  Always  Mean  Customers  Are  Buying 


CAREFUL  investigation  by  a  conspicuously 
successful  advertiser  in  the  mail  order  field 
has  developed  the  conclusion  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  sales  was  obtained  through  the  “most 
straightforward,  accurate  and  credible  copy.”  The 
so-called  “trick”  copy  brought  a  host  of  inquiries, 
but  failed  to  close  sales  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  complaints  resulted  from  the  sales  which  were 
made  from  such  copy. 

Bait  for  the  Unwary 

This  very  interesting  information  is  supplied  by 
the  Better  Business  Commissions  which  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  drive  against  “bait”  advertising  and 
questionable  practices  which  lead  the  consumer  to 
believe  he  is  offered  very  desirable  merchandise  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  without  any  intention  of 
supi)lying  such  goods  when  they  are  asked  for. 
Here  is  an  interesting  quotation: 

“//  is  as  much  the  junction  of  advertising  to 
create  confidence  and  gooduill  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  product  as  to  attract  attention 
to  it.  The  merchant  ivith  screaming  banners  and 
a  buzzer  in  his  window  gets  attention  in  plenty, 
but  he  does  not  get  the  confidence  or  goodwill 
of  intelligent  consumers  and  such  business  as  he 
gets  must  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  ‘quick- 
or-never,’  for  his  customers  seldom  come  back 
a  second  time  except  to  register  complaints.” 

The  Better  Business  Commission  stresses  the 
evil  of  the  “bait”  window  display  in  which  an  article 
of  high  quality  and  fine  api)earance  is  displayed 
with  an  amazingly  low  ])rice-ticket.  while  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  article  is  for  sale  inside.  Retailers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  convicted  and 
fined  for  this  trick.  Its  companion  stunt  is  the 
“bait”  advertisement.  An  example  is  found  in  the 
shop  which  displays  a  window  card  offering  “Amer¬ 
ican  made  clocks  at  71c.”  The  clock  shown  xinder 
the  card  carries  the  name  of  a  well-known  manu¬ 
facturer. 

A  Useless  Toy 

customer  steps  in  and  asks  to  see  the  clock. 
He  is  told  that  the  clock  is  not  guaranteed,  but  is 
shown  one  at  $1.49  which  is  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  The  customer  picks  up  the  advertised  clock, 
tries  to  wind  it  and  finds  it  can’t  be  done — listens 
and  hears  no  tick.  The  clerk  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  states  that  the  clock  is  a  toy.  Protests  are 
unavailing  and  the  customer  is  told  that  the  sign 
is  to  bring  people  into  the  store  so  that  they  may 
select  from  a  stock  which  includes  everything 
“from  ten  cents  to  $5,000.” 

Another  favorite  stunt  is  the  window  card  Avhich 
announces  “Elgin,  Waltham,  Illinois,  Hamilton  and 
All  Highest  Grade  Watches  from  $4.95.”  The  jew¬ 


eler  admits  the  trademarked  goods  named  can’t 
be  sold  at  the  price  but  that  the  price  refers  to  the 
“all  others”  in  small  type  on  the  sign.  It  brings  in 
trade.  That  satisfies  the  type  of  merchant  who 
employs  such  tricks. 

Variants  of  this  kind  of  “bait”  advertising  and 
display  are  practiced  in  ready  to  wear  shops,  furni¬ 
ture  stf>res,  radio  establishments  and  others.  One 
way  in  which  the  game  is  worked  is  in  connection 
with  installment  goods.  The  ])rice  quoted  on  a  radio 
set  of  obviously  expensive  type  is  ridicuously  low. 
It  takes  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes  to  find  the  word 
"down”  in  fine  print  somewhere  l)elow.  The  full 
l)rice  is  never  mentioned.  Once  the  prospect  is 
brought  in,  shrewd  salesmanship  is  depended  upon 
to  close  the  deal. 

Damaged  Goods 

Substitutions  are  employed  in  many  cases  to  be¬ 
wilder  the  unsuspecting  ])urchaser.  A  Radio  store 
offered  a  cheaply  constructed  three-tube  set  with  a 
choice  of  accessories,  including  a  very  fine  storage 
battery  and  a  loud-speaker  of  exceptional  quality, 
all  for  a  ])rice  below  that  usually  asked  for  the 
loud  speaker  alone.  The  set  was  connected  to  a 
battery  and  loud  speaker  other  than  those  advertis¬ 
ed.  The  volume  was  sufficient  and  qualitv  fair.  The 
customer  asked  to  hear  the  same  set  with  the  adver¬ 
tised  loud  speaker.  The  result  was  hideous. 

The  customer,  knowing  the  real  quality  of  the 
advertised  accessories  insisted  on  having  them  any¬ 
way.  The  battery  was  delivered  minus  handle, 
binding  post  caps  and  electrolyte.  Examination 
showed  the  diaphragm  of  the  loud  speaker  had  been 
inmctured  and  that  the  battery  was  one  of  a  dozen 
kept  in  such  condition  to  force  the  sale  of  other 
makes. 


Valuable  Data  on  Retail  Delivery  Is 
Available  to  All  Members 

The  Proceedings  of  the  1925  convention  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  .\ssociation  have  been  printed  and 
are  ready  now  for  distribution.  An  entirely  new 
form  has  been  used  for  presenting  this  interesting 
information.  It  is  contained  in  a  series  of  ten 
pamphlets,  each  covering  some  important  phase  of 
delivery,  and  the  whole  collection  is  assembled  in 
an  attractive  loose  leaf  binder. 

The  following  subjects  are  covered  in  the  ten 
pamphlets :  Internal  Delivery,  External  Delivery 
(Maintenance,)  External  Delivery  (Operation,) 
Warehousing  and  Furniture  Delivery,  Bonus  Sys¬ 
tems,  Personnel  Training,  Selection  and  Training  of 
Safe  Drivers.  Consolidated  Delivery,  Cost  Control, 
Parking  Customers’  Automobiles. 

Tbe  price  complete  in  the  binder  is  $2.00. 
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Furniture  Freight  Rate  Increase  Is 
Granted  from  Southern  Points 

In  the  January  Bulletin  announcement  was  made 
of  tlie  action  taken  l)y  the  Traffic  Group  to  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suspend  cer¬ 
tain  freight  tariffs  ct)ntaining  increased  rates  on 
furniture  from  the  South  to  Eastern  points,  to  l)e- 
come  effective  December  1st  1924. 

The  tariffs  were  suspended  until  March  31st, 
1925  by  order  of  the  Commission.  The  Southern 
Railway  voluntarily  agreed  to  further  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  tariffs,  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  suspended  until  August  1st,  1925. 

Hearings  have  been  held  before  the  Commission, 
and  in  its  decision  July  1st,  1925,  1.  &  S.  2276,  the 
Commission  found  upt)n  the  record  “that  the  pro¬ 
posed  schedules  have  been  justified.”  and  ordered 
‘‘that  tariffs  containing  rates  revised  in  accordance 
uith  the  terms  of  this  order  be  made  effective  on 
statutory  notice.” 

In  an  announcement  to  members  of  the  Southern 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Association,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  that  Association,  with  whom  we  have  been 
coojjerating  in  this  case,  outlines  the  i)robable 
results  of  the  decision  as  follows: — 

"The  decision  ot  the  Commission  in  this  case  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  bolstering  up  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  making  the  proposed  general  revision  in 
rates  on  furniture  to  Southern  and  Western  shipping 
points.  The  railroads  are  now  working  on  proposed 
rate  schedules  on  furniture  from  all  Southern  ship¬ 
ping  points  to  the  South  and  West.  In  these  pro¬ 
posals  they  will  suggest  huge  increases  in  rates  to 
Xew  Orleans,  Mobile,  Jacksonville,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Memphis.  Vicksburg,  Chicago,  etc.  The 
rates  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  the  East  are 
lower  than  the  rates  now  in  effect  to  the  points 
named.  It  is  our  impression  that  the  carriers  will 
propose  the  same  basis  to  Southern  and  Western 
points.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Association, 
if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  manufacturers, 
to  oppose  all  increases  in  rates  on  furniture  and  we 
will  in  every  case  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  suspend  increased  rates  and  hold 
a  full  investigation.  Unless  we  take  this  action, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  many  increases  will  be  made 
in  furniture  rates,  which  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  furniture  industry  of  the  South.” 

The  announcement  also  states  that  counsel  is 
filing  a  petition  with  the  Commission  asking  that 
the  case  be  reopened  for  further  argument,  and 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  petition  will  be 
granted. 


Guaranteed  Otis  Escalator  For  Sale 

One  of  the  larger  store  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  located  in  Texas,  advises  us  that  it  has  for  sale 
an  Otis  Escalator.  This  valuable  equipment  has 
been  used  something  over  ten  years. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  builders  of  the  es¬ 
calator,  will  install  this  equipment  for  the  new  pur¬ 
chaser.  Their  guarantee  also  is  available. 

Full  details  regarding  price,  etc.,  may  be  secured 
by  communicating  directly  with  Sanger  Brothers, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


A  few  months  ago  Wanamakers  installed  several  different  makes  of 
lighting  fixtures  in  various  parts  of  their  store — including  a  small  installation 
of  Whiting  Celestialite. 

Later  when  they  decided  to  renovate  the  entire  first  and  second  floors 
of  the  Wanamaker  Building  and  the  Wanamaker  Addition  they  selected 
their  lighting  fixture  from  the  results  of  the  several  different  makes  installed 
months  before.  Of  all  fixtures — Whiting  Celestialite  was  picked. 

Here  then,  is  no  better  answer  to  that  question  of  yours  "Whose  light¬ 
ing  fixture  shall  we  put  in?” 

Spcdsl  designs  of  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures  are  covered 
by  Patents  or  Patents  pending.  Celestialite  Glass  is  menu, 
factured  under  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Company's  Patents 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 

"‘Put  Your  Lighting  up  to  IVhiting” 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Proudly  milady  displays  a  recent  purchase  made  in  one 
of  the  leading  stores  in  her  community — with  equal  pride  she 
refers  to  the  store  where  the  purchase  was  made — 

Because  that  store  represents  distinctive  quality  and  style. 
The  mention  of  its  name  lends  additional  worth  and  charm — 
because  it  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  merchandise, 
service  and  attractiveness — the  acknowledged  leader  and  favorite 
shopping  center  in  the  community. 


That  is  why  stores  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times, 
maintaining  traditional  prestige  by  providing  modern  conveniences 
in  store  equipment  to  better  serve  their  customers,  thus  insuring 
continued  patronage  and  future  store  growth. 

With  the  New  Way  system  it  is  possible  to  begin  with  a 
few  sections  of  equipment  which,  being  of  standardized  construe* 
tion,  can  be  added  to  at  any  time  with  uniform  results  as  quickly 
as  increased  profits,  following  every  New  Way  installation,  warrant 
the  expenditure. 


The  New  tVay  line  offers  a  complete  range  of  equipment  for  erery  requirement. 
Descriptive  literature  and  prices  upon  request — no  obligation. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Designers,  Store  Planners  and  Manufacturers  of  Quality  Store  Equipment  > 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  -  PORTLAND,  ORE,  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Sojr  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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